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PAI MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, MANIPAI 


ANNOUNCES ADMISSION TO THE THIRTEENTH 

POST GRADUATE PROGRAMME IN MANAGEMENT 

1995-97 


The T.A. Pai Management Institute, Manipal 
invites applications from eligible candidates for 
The Thirteenth Two Year Post Graduate 
Programme in Management, 1995-97 The 
admission is on merit, based pnmarily on the 
results of the Common Admission Test (CAT) 
to be conducted at various centres in the 
country by the Indian Institutes of 
Management on December 11,1994. 

WHO CAN APPLY 

Graduates in Arts, Commerce, Science. Social 
Sciences, Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture. 
Fisheries, Veterinary Sciences, Pharmacy. 
Hotel Management or those having other 
Professional Qualifications like Chartered 
Accountancy, Cost Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship, with a minimum of 50% marks 
145% in case of SC and ST1 in the overall 
aggregate at the degree level are eligible 
Candidates having work experience in 
industry, business, government departments 
or in the armed forces or those who are 
sponsored by industrial or business houses or 
family owned businesses should mention 
specific details. 

Rnal Year Students: Students appearing for 
the final degree examinations are also eligible 
to apply. Their admission, if selected, will be 
subject to their obtaining minimum prescribed 
overall aggregate marks at the degree level. 


PG PROGRAMME [MANIPAlf 
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The Two Year PG Programme in Management 

provides state-of-the-art education in 

Management with greater thrust of academic -- 

ngour and creative pursuits to be achieved . J 3 
, , , the Kan 

through co-eurricular activities The 
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Programme offers a number of majors like Arabian 
Marketing, Finance and Systems along with linking f 

special packages on Entrepreneurship and _ 

Agribusiness Management for those who like 
to specialise m such disciplines. Flexibility of 
leameig is one of the highSghts of the 
Programme ______ 


TAPMI: AN IDENTITY 

One of the top ranking Business 
Schools in India, the T.A Pai Manage¬ 
ment Institute, Mampsl is known for ex¬ 
cellence in Management Education 
TAPMI is among the first Management 
Institutes recognised by the All India 
Council for Technical Education in 1986. 

TAPMI is an autonomous body with e 
Governing Council of eminent persons 
in industry, business, academics end 
community services. Having highly 
qualified and experienced faculty, TAP¬ 
MI is part of the reputed Manipal Educa¬ 
tion and Health Group. The Manipal 
Group offers opportunities for learning 
in specialised areas through its 50 col¬ 
leges and schools catenng to the needs 
of over 32,000 students. Manipal, 
which attracts students from many 
foreign countries, is an international 
universrty town 


rALCum. 


Manipal has a picturesque location on 
the Karnataka Coast on a plateau bet¬ 
ween the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea, off National Highway -17 
linking Mangalore and Bombay. 


PLACEMENT 

TAPMI provides strong support to all its 
graduates for securing suitable career 
placements n industry and business. 


Please write to: 

Admissions Co-ordinator 

T.A. Pai Management Institute 

Manipal-576 119, Karnataka 

Ph„ 08252-71369, Fax 08252-70699 Gram* T A#M' 


FACILITIES 

TAPMI has excellent library facilities, 
computer systems, competent and well 
qualified faculty to provide e balanced 
Programme for students who are desirous of 
learning the art and science of management 
and grooming themselves as effective 
managers and leaders The Institute provides 
14 hours per day computer and library 
faoibbes throughout the Programme 

ADMISSION PROCEDURE 

Admission to the PG Programme in 
Management at TAPMI, Manipal will be 
through the Common Admission Teat (CAT! 
conducted by the IIMs. Candidates seeking 
admission to TAPMI may please observe the 
following procedure 

1 Apply to the Common Admission Test 
(CAT) in response to their notification 
which has appeared in leading Dailies all 
over India. 

2 Simultaneously, apply to TAPMI, Manipal 
on the TAPMI application form for 
admission to the PG Programme 

3 Candidates who have applied for 
admission to TAPMI will be shortlisted on 
the basis of their CAT scores 

4, Final selection will be through Group 
Discussion and Interview winch will be 
conducted by TAPMI in the second half 
of April 1995 

5. The PGP Session starts in the second 
weak of July* 1995 

TAPMI APPLICATION FORM 

The TAPMI Application form and Information 
Handbook will be mailed to candidates who 
send a Demand Draft of Rs. 300/- drawn in 
favour of T.A Pbi Management Institute and 
payable at: Manipal-Syndicate Bank, 
Corporation Bank or Manipal Co-operative 
Bank Ltd- or Udupi-State Bank of India, 
Canara Bank, Vijaya Bank, Bank of Beroda or 
Central Bank of India. 


The iast date for receiving completed 
application forms by the Admissions Co¬ 
ordinator is December 31, 1994. 


MANIPAL ADS/TAPMI/9409 
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The Institution and the State 

S.K. Gandhe* 

There is no seller-consumer type relationship between an edu¬ 
cational institution and its students. It is not possible/ therefore/ for 
the institution to realise its entire expenditure from the students. 
Since educational institutions are not commercial bodies and are not 
expected to make profit out of their working, they are not expected to 
charge heavily for the tuition given to the students. At one time in our 
own country, it was considered unethical to charge any fee for im¬ 
parting knowledge. It was a bounden duty of a certain section of 
community to impart knowledge to others free of charge. Things have 
of course changed in the last couple of centuries. 

Merit Want 

Education is considered by many as a “merit want" which is useful 
to the society as a whole besides being useful to the student. It is for this 
reason perhaps that education has always been considered to be the 
responsibility of the society. Even classical economists like Adam Smith 
or Marshall have advocated state support for education to the poor 
who cannot afford it. 

While it is accepted in theory that state must aid educational 
institutions, it is also true especially in a developing country like India 
that the state does not have adequate financial resources to fund the 
entire educational system. As early as the early sixties an important 
commission appointed by the Government of India had recommended 
that atleast 6% of the GNP may be earmarked for education. However, 
till about mid-BOs the government could provide no more than 2.5% of 
the GNP for education. In late 1980s the proportion was raised to about 
3% and at present it is about 3.5%. Even in this meagre funding a major 
share is taken by the elementary and the secondary education, the 
informal education, the vocational education etc. Higher education 
does not get more than 10% of the total available funds. The proportion 
of higher education funding has been gradually decreasing from Plan 
to Plan. In the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-73) it was 25% of the total 
plan provision; now in the Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-97) it has come 
down to 8%. 

No educational institution has been able to raise any substantial 
income from student fees. Though the number of students has steadily 
increased over the past five decades, the level of fees has more or less 
remained the same as it existed in the 50s. In many parts of this country 
the monthly tuition fee in an Arts or Commerce college is as low as 
Rs. 15, i.e. less than half a US dollar. In most of the universities, the 
present quantum of fees accounts for not more than 6% of the total 
annual expenditure. Nor is it possible for the universities to raise the 
rates of fee. There is no political will to undertake any fee rise. Next to 
industrial labour, it is the university students who are a well organised 
group. Almost all the student unions, even though they are affiliated to 
different political parties, have always worked in unison on the matter 
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of fee rise. Nothing would bring them together on 
the same platform more decisively than any attempt 
to raise fees. 

State Funding 

Indian universities have no escape from heavy 
dependence on state funding. Unfortunately how¬ 
ever the government funds being highly limited, 
most of die colleges and universities in India have 
suffered from insufficient academic infrastructure. 
The result has been poor quality of education. There 
is a dichotomy in this country where a very few 
centres of excellence (Indian Institutes of Technolo¬ 
gy, Indian Institutes of Management etc.) have been 
created with large-scale government funding and 
foreign collaborations, but an overwhelming major¬ 
ity of colleges and universities is poor producer of 
quality education. 

When as large as more than 90% of the funds 
come from the state, the institutions would natu¬ 
rally tend to abide by the directives of the state. 
They would also feel accountable to the state rather 
than to the society at large and much less to the 
students. Of course it is possible that the state funds 
may flow in a free manner with no strings attached. 
In that case die institution may work for the needs of 
the society and be accountable to the society. Some 
of them may even work as enlightened and respon¬ 
sible institutions in an atmosphere of self imposed 
discipline. But there would be other institutions, 
numerically much larger, which may not respond to 
the changing social needs but may merely function 
on the established traditional patterns. They may 
not have any element of social reforms. 

India is a large country and in its federal set up 
there are as many as 25 states and 7 union territories 
each one of which may have an independent policy 
of funding the educational institutions, and which 
may widely differ from state to state and, within a 
state, from institution to institution. Many institu¬ 
tions of high repute may have built up over the 
years a certain amount of clout with the state and 
may therefore feel relatively free in their working. 
On the other hand, newer institutions may have to 
face many restrictions including low level of fun¬ 
ding. It is a reality in this country that political 
influences backing various educational institutions 
may lead to differential levels of controls and 
restrictions on the part of the state. It may therefore 
also be possible that the institutions neither function 
as completely independent and enlightened units 
nor as completely isolated dependent ones. One 
must, however, accept the hypothesis that state pol¬ 


icies and pressures do, one way or the other, influ¬ 
ence the Working of the educational system in India. 
When the intervention is stressed too for, it becomes 
a hurdle in bringing about qualitative improvement. 
In other situations it may even impart dynamism to 
the functioning of some institutions. It is a mixed 
bag, indeed. 

Financial Autonomy 

The discussion so far gives rise to the important 
question whether the existing system of state fun¬ 
ding in India enables educational institutions to 
maintain their autonomy. I am using the term “au¬ 
tonomy” in the limited sense of financial autonomy 
which implies, in the context of the educational 
institutions, a full freedom in the use of the state 
funds, and to be able to plan their fund-allocations 
for various programmes according to their own best 
judgements and not according to the dictates of the 
state. It also implies that the institutions have the 
authority to mobilise their own resources in addi¬ 
tion to die state funding. In India such authority is 
highly limited. As stated earlier in this paper, there 
is hardly any possibility of additional resource 
mobilisation through fee rise. With the state con¬ 
tinuing to be the most important source of financing 
the higher educational system, financial autonomy 
implies that the development requirements of the 
institutions should be respected and met in full by 
the state. This also means that there should be no 
rigidity in the availability of funds from the state. 
Flexibility is an important criterion for an efficient 
system of state funding of university education, and 
an indispensable aspect of financial autonomy. 

In India there are about 215 universities and 
institutions deemed a6 universities of which about 
20 are funded directly by the central government 
while the remaining depend on the state govern¬ 
ments. The quantum of funds available for the cen¬ 
tral universities /deemed central universities is rel¬ 
atively much larger than the funds made available 
by the state governments to the state universities. 
However in neither case it could be rightly claimed 
that the universities have full financial autonomy. 
Most of the universities suffer from financial crunch 
and are not able to make up the same by other 
sources. They are thus at the mercy of the state for 
additional resources. The governments often do not 
consider even minimum additional requirements 
while fixing the grants. Even increases m the sala¬ 
ries resultant from revision of the scales of pay at the 
national or state level are sometimes not admitted 
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in the grants. Monies made available for mainte¬ 
nance of infrastructural and other facilities are gen¬ 
erally too inadequate to serve a useful purpose. < 
Increases in price levels are hardly taken into con¬ 
sideration while releasing the grants. Additional 
needs for men and material are also not considered 
sympathetically. The system of financing is thus 
very rigid. There is no timeliness in release of grants 
and cases are not wanting in numbers when even 
salaries are not disbursed on time. In many states 
the grants-in-aid quantums decided several years 
back have not been revised. In short, the majority of 
Indian universities do not seem to enjoy any finan¬ 
cial autonomy in the real sense. They are, therefore, 
not free to start new courses of study or to undertake 
new projects of academic importance. Most of the 
university acts and statutes contain provision pro¬ 
hibiting the universities to incur any additional fi¬ 
nancial liability without prior sanction of the state 
government. 

The state governments have their own problems 
because of the general shortage of funds in their 
coffers. Some state governments feel that the univer¬ 
sities do not exercise any constraint in creating 
teaching or non-teaching positions which involve 
long term financial commitments. There are also 
complaints of over-staffing in several universities. 
In order to meet financial deficiencies the universi¬ 
ties take a recourse to bank overdrafts which in¬ 
volves heavy interest liabilities. It is often argued 
that the state governments are forced to be very 
rigid in their financial relations with the universi¬ 
ties. 

The problem is no doubt complex and evades 
easy solution. The Government of India has now 
taken a decision to peg down the financial assis¬ 
tance to the universities at the 1991-92 level, which 
was the last year of the last Plan. Thus the universi¬ 
ties are not in a position to undertake any expansion 
programmes, much less new innovative or research 
projects. The only solution to this problem appears 
to be financial independence of the universities from 
the state. The universities must make serious efforts 
to raise their own resources. A recent committee 
appointed by the Government of India has made {in 
1993) the following suggestions for raising their in¬ 
comes 

(a) A gradual but steady increase in tuition fees, 
other fees, hostel fees, mess fees etc; 

(b) Charging university staff for municipal, 
civic and other services extended to them 


individually; 

(c) Renting out facilities such as auditoria, class¬ 
rooms, computer services, playgrounds, 
guest houses, hostels, lawns, messes, etc; 

(d) Encouraging individual departments to de¬ 
sign programmes and short-term courses of 
study etc to generate resources without any 
adverse impact on their main academic ac¬ 
tivities; 

(e) Accepting endowments, contributions, large 
investments etc to support and promote their 
academic activities and infrastructural de¬ 
velopment; and 

(f) Supporting research programmes and offer¬ 
ing consultancy services to a wide spectrum 
of sponsors, including departments of cen¬ 
tral and state government, public and pri¬ 
vate sectors, industries and other bodies. 

Lastly, based on my own close association with 
the financial budgeting of a state government, I may 
say that it may be possible to persuade the state 
governments to give a “golden assistance*’, mean¬ 
ing thereby a one-time large grant, to the universi¬ 
ties. It may then be possible for the universities to 
invest this large amount in such a way that the 
annual flow of income therefrom should be suffi¬ 
cient to meet a large part, if not full, of the operational 
expenses of that university. Deficits, if any, can 
be made up by special efforts towards raising 
funds from other sources and avoiding avoidable 
expenses. Perhaps a new senior-level position (say a 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor) could be created to manage 
university finances on commercial basis. If this is 
done, the university will be free from budgetary 
constraints imposed by the state governments and 
will have a financial autonomy in the real sense. 
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Sports Careers 

An Emerging Profile 

Kiran Sandhu* 


To understand sport as a career one needs to 
take primary cognizance of ‘how sport viewed in a 
particular society. ’ Traditionally sport has been con¬ 
cerned with developing qualities of good citizen¬ 
ship, character-building, means to inculcate right 
attitudes, pride of the nation and die like. But, in 
general, sport does not offer an encouraging picture 
of a ‘perfect-future’ in our society; primarily, be¬ 
cause academic qualifications are taken as a little 
surer qualifications than sports. Secondarily, sport 
has a limited life span due to its being directly 
related to one’s health status and one has to retire 
from sports at a specific age. Thus a tendency exists 
in the society either for an early migration from 
sport or to give secondary preference to it. Sport in 
our country provides very limited career outlets 
and thus a greater risk cannot be taken in it. Above 
all, the major difficulty in finding the right career 
seems to stem from a significant lack of awareness 
of job opportunities in today’s rapidly changing 
society. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of entry lev¬ 
el jobs leading to rewarding careers go unnoticed 
and unfulfilled because they are not known to the 
public in general and suitable people in particular. 
In the background of the present scenario, it has 
been realised as important to examine the total scope 
of career opportunities that may be available to in¬ 
dividuals having interests in sports, with or with¬ 
out advanced training or higher education. It is at¬ 
tempted to identify opportunities for professional¬ 
ism in sports. It is hoped that on the basis of such 
knowledge and awareness, youngsters will be able 
to make more rational and logical decision concern¬ 
ing their future in sport. 

Sports world today has in its fold both, doers 
and watchers. With people crossing and recrossing 
the line constantly, sport can provide a broad spec¬ 
trum of jobs. As a matter of fact, sport performers 
are much like the heroes and soldiers in action. For 
every one on the firing line, there are many other 
people in supportive positions. And in sports, hap¬ 
pily, most supportive jobs are rewarding and inter¬ 
esting. If one closely observes the minute descrip- 

*Jndvn Gandhi Institute of Physical Education & 

Sports, New Delhi 


tion of various jobs associated with sport and phys¬ 
ical activity, they look overlapping. The purpose 
here is not to really provide the readers with a com¬ 
prehensive list of jobs available, but an attempts is 
made to enlighten the prospective specialist of sport 
with the scope of career opportunities available. If a 
certain career interests someone, then he/she should 
not wait for a formal degree to come through but 
should start the professional preparation right 
away. 

Influence of Societal Trends 

Till the recent past, careers in sport mainly fo¬ 
cused on teaching and coaching in schools, colleges 
and universities, but now in view of the special 
efforts being made by the government and the 
increasing social consciousness towards sport, 
greater interest has been generated among the pub¬ 
lic. Besides teaching and coaching careers as popu¬ 
lar choices, other areas like sports management, 
sports medicine, sports media, fitness and health, 
recreation etc. have thrown up additional career 
opportunities. For example, sport goods companies 
designing and testing sport equipments have real¬ 
ized the importance of a biochemist in their trade. 
Exercise physiologist and physiotherapist are now 
considered as assets’ to fitness centres, rehabilita¬ 
tion stations and/or sports medicine cells. In urban 
India, the work week has been altered to five days 
as well as higher personal income (two or more 
salaried households) have resulted in more money 
to be spent on better education, fitness, leisure and 
recreational pursuits. The desire to be fit and aware¬ 
ness of concomitant health benefits have stimulated 
a sizeable portion of society to embark on fitness 
programmes and engage in a variety of physical 
activities. Such trends demand leaders trained in 
exercise science and physical education to conduct 
relevant activities in an enjoyable manner focusing 
on values of lifetime. 

The varied and increased interest in sport is 
serving as an impetus to the growth of competitive 
programmes, which will ultimately lead to better 
opportunities for officiating and training program¬ 
mers, sports psychologists, sports managers etc. 
Likewise sport media as an emerging field will also 
offer new opportunities of career. 
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In view of the changing concept of sport and 
its management, 9port careers offer new and inter¬ 
esting challenges. There is hardly any field that can 
match sport in the opportunities if affords for some¬ 
thing new every day. Tremendous growth of sport 
in terms of input of services, infrastructure and 
facilities has given rise to sport professionals, and 
its consumer oriented equipment. Participation and 
entertainment values have shown enough potential 
for sport to be a possible avenue for a lifetime ca¬ 
reer. There is no doubt that the performer or player 
holds the centre stage but managers, coaches, 
administration personnel, analysers and the like 
also play key roles. It is in view of this broader 
dimension of sport that diverse job opportunities 
are opening day by day. 

Categories of Sports Careers 

Sports afi a profession represents two major 
areas of career i.e. teaching and non-teaching. 
Further, for the purpose of similarity of subject- 
matter to be mastered for career preparation, the 
careers may be divided into the following 
categories: 

1. Performance 

2. Teaching, coaching and training 

3. Administration 

4. Fitness, rehabilitation and therapy 

5. Sales and business management 

6. Communications 

1. The Performance Career 

The active sports person, of course, holds num¬ 
ber one position in sports world. The world of sport, 
so exciting and glamorous, would cramp within 24 
hours without starry attraction of players, competi¬ 
tors and supporting cast. They win, they lose and 
they provide the excitement around while all other 
activities are simply a backdrop. On the contrary, 
the dream of many sportspersons is to be profes¬ 
sional performers but few succeed in earning a 
living as professional athletes. Even though televi¬ 
sion, commercial support and job opportunities are 
expanding, yet it is estimated that less than even 
one per cent succeed in playing as professionals. 

Unfortunately, the average professional career 
in sports performance is much shorter than is gener¬ 
ally realised. Secondly, they spend a great deal of 
time and effort on physical conditioning and psy¬ 
chomotor development because their skills are on 
constant display. It is realistic to view performance 
career of sports persons as a temporary one. 


However, professional performance career span 
can be best utilised by preparing for a more perma¬ 
nent career that may range from officiating, coach¬ 
ing to communications and sales. 

Despite the public stereotype, sports officials 
are intelligent, well trained and competent persons 
with an encyclopedic knowledge of their sport. They 
are often called upon to handle a couple of charged- 
up teams and never have to resort to the rule book, 
they really are priceless asset to the profession. 
Opportunities for work are normally part-time, for 
variety of sports as well as for various age-groups. 
However, preparation of officials requires less 
schooling and more of an apprenticeship type work. 
This preparation is normally completed by taking 
written and/or practical examination, given by the 
state and national sport organisations. Officiating, 
whether done as a full-time or part-time Job is an 
excellent source of extra income and job satisfac¬ 
tion. It is also an excellent means to understand the 
game, which, in turn, is of greatest help in adopting 
other sports careers successfully. 

2. Teaching and Coaching 

The teaching-coaching aspect of sport is a broad 
one and ranges from school level (formal level) 
sports to such refinements as individual tutoring in 
sports like tennis, athletics or gymnastics and swim¬ 
ming (professional level). There is no limit as to how 
long one can coach and teach provided one is fit to 
instruct. However, it is ideal to start early because 
there lies ahead a long road of important jobs where 
experience counts heavily. In teaching job, most peo¬ 
ple can live well and comfortably, and if a person 
has an aptitude to enjoy the work, teaching can be a 
most rewarding and satisfying career. Good teach¬ 
ers and coaches are always valued. 

However, the average category teachers and 
coaches can also do well in the profession because of 
the ever increasing need, provided they do not limit 
thei r job search to a particular locale and are flexible 
to move wherever the opportunities arise. 

A great advantage in teaching is about ten 
weeks' summer vacations and liberal vacation time 
throughout the academic year. Teaching and coach¬ 
ing jobs in specific demand full attention, but unlike 
other jobs, the working time is distributed relatively 
in short spells during the day. Such arrangement of 
working time gives many people the opportunities 
to attend to other academic pursuits, supplement 
their income, or do ‘their own things'. It Jsoallows 
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for rejuvenation, giving time to prepare for next 
session which is, however, important in teaching- 
learning process. Success in teaching and coaching 
careers is further dependent on ‘the continuous pro¬ 
cess' of reading, comprehending and preparing to 
implement the latest of techniques, tactics, strate¬ 
gies, psychology and method etc. 

3. Administrative Careers 

Administrative careers in sport usually follow 
successful tenures in teaching, coaching and man¬ 
agement of sport. Experience, no doubt, may be the 
key to future in administrative careers, but other 
factors are also important. Among them, leadership 
qualities are the most important An administrator 
in sport is to be a person of integrity, well organised, 
fair in dealings with others, as well as willing to 
accept responsibility and its consequences. While 
administrative positions in teaching and non-teach¬ 
ing areas appear to be lucrative both in salary and 
prestige, they also have their headaches. They may 
be confining, requiring long hours, with pressures 
from various aspects of work itself. Truly speaking, 
administrative jobs are not for every one, but if one 
finds the nature of job attractive and rewarding, it 
may prove to be a bright future. 

An administrator in sport can have such desig¬ 
nations as Owner, General Manager, Sports Direc¬ 
tor, Executive Director and so on. The duties are the 
same, however — to assume overall responsibility 
for the entire sports programmes. The main areas of 
operation are finance, personnel, and goals/objec- 
tives. 

4. Fitness, Rehabilitation and Therapy 

Health as a related concept of sport has been 
accepted traditionally because of its supposed 
health benefits. Recently, the interest in health, fit¬ 
ness, particularly the adult fitness, has gained mo¬ 
mentum. As a consequence the demand for special¬ 
ists in health related careers has increased. Major 
career categories in health are identified as fitness, 
sports medicines, rehabilitation and adapted physi¬ 
cal education. Each category, though health orient¬ 
ed, has specific duties, minimum qualification re¬ 
quirement and job outlook. 

Fitness. Physical education teachers and coaches 
are assumed to be exercise specialists, at least by 
their students. To the adult public, however, the 
fitness specialist is someone who, through educa¬ 
tion and personality, motivates them to participate 
in exercise. The Fitness leader not only can explore 
job opportunities in health clubs, parks, games 


clubs, hospitals, etc, but also needs to muster efforts 
to organising and supervising exercise sports 
programmes. Presently, there is a trend to employ 
trained physical educators as fitness leaders. But it 
is believed that as the public becomes more con¬ 
scious of the need for intelligently supervised and 
organised adult physical fitness programmes, 
career opportunities will increasedty open. How¬ 
ever, salary and fringe benefits depend solely on the 
financial condition of the enterprise, although they 
are generally low as compared to other teaching 
jobs. 

An exercise physiologist is a fitness specialist, 
who supervises and directs the overall fitness 
programmes in various organisations. A slow but 
steady growth of employment opportunities is 
realised in hospitals, private clinics, university de¬ 
partments etc. Depending upon the degree of com¬ 
petence, the exercise physiologists will soon earn 
acceptance by physicians too. 

Sports Medicine. Although a fitness specialist may 
be considered as part of 6port medicine team, the 
term usually refers to the services of a physician or 
athletic trainer. In India, interest in sport medicine 
has already been generated. Sports organisations 
have started to devote a major chunk of their 
services to the treatment of sports injuries both 
preventive and rehabilitative. 

Physicians who specialise in sports medicine, 
devote their medical practice mainly to diagnose 
and treat persons having problems due to vigorous 
physical activities. They, however, need to realise 
the importance of precise treatment for fast recov¬ 
ery and earliest rejoining of the game. So far, physi¬ 
cal educationists have not adopted medicine as a 
profession, thus the physicians are invariably re¬ 
garded as essentia] members of physical education 
or sport stream. 

Athletic trainer is a person qualified by training 
and experience to supervise the preventive and 
rehabilitative aspects of athletes. The demand for 
athletic trainers appears to be there in view of 
increased emphasis being laid on competitive sport. 

Therapy. Therapy includes mainly five functions 
i.e. corrective, physical, dance, therapeutic recre¬ 
ation and cardiac rehabilitation. Specialists are 
expected to ensure minimum standards for estab¬ 
lishing their respective professional groups. 

A corrective therapist assists individuals in 
overcoming physical or mental disabilities through 
medically oriented physical education techniques. 
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A physical therapist or physiotherapist works 
with patients who have been disabled by illness or 
accident or by birth. Treatment by physical thera¬ 
pist includes exercises for strength, agility, co-ordi¬ 
nation, motion and endurance. Usually these thera¬ 
pists work as (a) professionally qualified physical 
therapists, (b) physical therapy assistants, and (c) 
aides. The demand for physical therapists will be 
greater in times to come. 

A dance therapist uses dance (rhythmic move¬ 
ment) as a psychotherapeutic aid to physical and 
emotional expressions. Communicating through 
dance has proved to be helpful in alleviating social, 
emotional and physical problems. The need to have 
dance therapists in rehabilitation centres, psychiat¬ 
ric centres and hospitals, correctional facilities and 
mental retardation and development centres, has 
been realised and surely will grow as the medical 
and psychiatric professionals discover their effec¬ 
tiveness- 

A therapeutic therapist takes care of people such 
as emotionally and physically handicapped, the dis¬ 
advantaged and the elderly for a behaviour change 
and promotion of individual growth and develop¬ 
ment. 

A cardiac rehabilitation specialist is a therapist 
who closely supervises the physical reconditioning 
efforts of persons who have survived a heart attack 
or have suffered from other heart problems. Career 
prospects are undoubtedly bright for these thera¬ 
pists. 

The scope of adapted physical education is very 
broad, because it serves a variety of population. It 
focuses on persons with vision, hearing and other 
social problems, making them aware of educational 
skills. The adapted programmes are designed to 
emphasise basic coordination, revising rules of 
regular games, fitness activities, and rehabilitation 
exercises. 

5. Sales and Business Management 

Sales persons are expected to be knowledge¬ 
able about their product or service. They are 
equipped with ability to convince the buyer that 
the price asked is fair and they make every effort to 
satisfy the customer. Sales persons in sports sell 
various types of goods ranging from sporting goods 
to gears and accessories; equipment — technical to 
scientific. They sell goods to general public, teams. 


groups and institutes etc. A 'sales personality' (the 
ability to interact with customers and to convince 
them that the product is suitable to their need) is 
the basic qualification for becoming a successful 
sales person. Knowledge of the product is obvious¬ 
ly of importance, hence it is usually better to begin 
a sales career as a generalist than becoming a spe¬ 
cialist. Thus, a broad background of physical activ¬ 
ities and sport is most desirable. In view of the 
societal reasons affecting the sport consciousness, 
there is every reason to believe that business in 
sport and recreational goods will increase and so 
also the opportunities for sports sales persons. Ini¬ 
tially sales persons are either paid daily or month¬ 
ly, but after gaining experience, they start getting 
commission plus salary. They also have an area to 
work as sales representatives whereby they call 
upon buyers for firms and stores, recreation de¬ 
partments, sports directors, coaches or owners of 
sport facilities/clubs. They display the samples, 
take orders and make deliveries at a later time. As 
sales representative, one must be capable of dem¬ 
onstrating new products, make suggestions on ad¬ 
vertising and displays, handle complaints about 
defective goods etc. Such a job requires a lot of 
travelling, so also physical vigour. 

The owner/manager oversees all the aspects of 
the unit operation i.e. personnel, advertising, sales, 
expenses, inventory control, facility upkeep etc. 
Familiarity with the products, their manufactur¬ 
ing/procurement, sales and service needs to be 
developed for a successful management. Such jobs 
require long hours in service, as the nature of job 
involves high responsibility and constant alertness 
to all events of the organisations. However, in 
return, one may enjoy above average financial gains 
and profits. 

6. Sports Communication 

Sport communication includes the print and 
broadcast media, plus public relations and sports 
promotion. It is a growing field of professionals who 
write, edit, design, manage, sell and distribute 
sports sections of newspapers, magazines and 
books. In broadcasting they are people before the 
cameras and microphones, and also behind the 
scene who are rarely seen or heard. These people 
bridge the communication gap between sports and 
the public. Because of the variety of means and 
methods of communication and demands of the so¬ 
ciety, a wide range of career opportunities are avail¬ 
able in sports communication. 
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Sports writers are found most often on the staff 
of newspapers, as virtually every such publication 
has a separate section devoted to sports. Newspa¬ 
per jobs are relatively less paid than other commu¬ 
nication careers, but there is a compensatory feeling 
of independence. Traditionally, such jobs are jump¬ 
ing-off points for other better sports careers. In 
sports writing too editing has its own role to play. 
Writing and editing have their own rewards. Often 
people with an aptitude for constant exposures, 
daily challenges and interaction with new faces are 
preferred for reporting jobs. Sport writers may be 
free-lancers or employed by a particular periodical. 
In the latter case, writers are more apt to cover a 
variety of sport. Salaries are moderate to high de¬ 
pending upon the reputation and popularity with 
readers. 

Publishing in sports also looks forward to 
professionals willing to undertake overall 
responsibility of publication units including the 
quality, content, sales and promotion of books, 
journals and periodicals, etc. 

Although the opportunities are very limited, 
people can specialize in sports photography, paint¬ 
ing or illustrations. There may not be large number 
of jobs available, but persons with artistic ability 
can develop a part-time /fulltime career in sports. 
An awareness of interesting happenings around is 
paramount. Agility also helps, since sometimes one 
has to go out of the way to catch an action in haste 

Broadcasters, TV or radio, are very much in 
evidence. From faceless names in the studios to 
celebrity status of personalities, these persons are 
heard on every radio station and seen on all TV 
sport channels. Television's block of time for sports 
is fairly high all over the world. Provision of Cable 
and Star TV has promoted higher viewership of 
sport. 

Besides the desirable educational preparation 
and audition tests of radio and TV, it is essential to 
have ‘on the air* experience 

A sport information director, quite often known 
as public relations officer, obtains media coverage 
for all operations, issues publicity releases backing 
up with pictures. He also arranges for ‘curtain-rais¬ 
ers ’ and interviews with players and coaches etc for 
providing first hand information. Usually, P.R.O. 
looks after the promotion aspects of organisations 
and sport by arranging speeches, showing films, 
advertising and distributing publicity material. In 


contrast to routine working of other commercial 
publicity jobs, sport publicity information is an ex¬ 
citing challenge. It is infact a round the year job and 
with enough work to keep busy even during off¬ 
seasons. 

Sport statisticians are still another type of pro¬ 
fessionals needed for maintaining records and sta¬ 
tistics for its developed need in communicating 
sport. Statistician in sport customarily is expected 
to work for the purpose of sport publicity. They 
work on the score sheets of the official scores at the 
events with speed and accuracy as a prime factor. 
They rely heavily on computers in today's world of 
sport, being ready with data files ready to be dis¬ 
tributed to all interested, especially the press-box. 
Usually these records are prepared on the basis of 
individual/team performance, season of the game, 
per game and patterns of play etc. These statistics 
are made available in book form to be used as 
record reference for years to come. Statisticians are 
expected to provide uptodate figures on the spot 
during game contest to be announced by announcer, 
alongside flashing it on TV or score-screens in the 
playfield. 

Sports Careen: A Choice and Commitment 

To conclude, it is obvious that sport as a profes¬ 
sion means tough work, long hours and disappoint¬ 
ments. The work is not always bright with glamour 
and cheers and big crowds. A lot of continued effort, 
long years of professional preparation, risks and 
doubts are as normal part of sports career as that of 
any other profession. People working behind the 
scene of grand successful shows of sport often do 
not even see the glimpses of games or its superstars. 
The work often goes on late evenings and on holi¬ 
days when others normally rest and relax. In nut¬ 
shell, sports professionals work when others play 
and relax. 

But, in sports careers, one remains in the thick of 
things. Time never shows when one is working in 
sports. There is practically not much time for the 
average aches and pains. The scenes, seasons and 
people change quickly, bringing in fresh momen¬ 
tum every time. Few retire in sports. It is life full of 
challenges, fun, adventure and a sense of accom¬ 
plishment to revolve around. 

So, no matter if one might not wind up making 
millions, but file laughs, friendships, continuity of 
process along the way is what is worth getting into a 
commitment towards a career of choice in sports. 
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Thinking and Decision Making 

D.N. Sansanwal* 

S. Saxena~ 


Human beings take decisions in normal as well 
as problematic situations. Some people take fast 
and accurate decisions. It might be because decision 
making process is a function of information, think* 
ing and reasoning. In our schools different subjects 
are taught to develop thinking and reasoning. The 
common experience is that students lack in thinking 
and reasoning abilities whereas they may be good at 
subject matter or information. There maybe various 
reasons for such a state of affairs. One important 
reason may be that during teaching as well as exami¬ 
nations, the knowledge of subject matter or infor¬ 
mation is given importance over thinking and rea¬ 
soning. This deficiency can be overcome by schedul¬ 
ing a period on the time-table wherein thinking and 
reasoning are taught. 

Six Thinking Caps 

There are different procedures, ways, methods 
and strategies of developing thinking and rea¬ 
soning. In this paper, one of the procedures of devel¬ 
oping thinking is described. The method is named 
as six thinking caps. 

The purpose of six thinking caps is to unscram¬ 
ble thinking so that a thinker is able to use one 
thinking mode at a time — instead of trying to do 
everything at once — in color printing, each color is 
printed separately and in the end they all come 
together. 

Further, this method is designed to switch think¬ 
ing away from the normal argument style to a map 
making style. This makes thinking a two stage pro¬ 
cess. The first stage is to make the map. The second 
stage is to choose a route on the map. If the map is 
good ehough, the best route will become obvious. 

Caution: The six thinking caps do not cover every 
possible aspect of thinking, but they do cover the 
main modes. They provide a formality and a conve¬ 
nience for requesting a certain type of thinking ei¬ 
ther of oneself or of others. In the beginning people 
might feel a little awkward about using the differ- 


*Professor, Director and Dean , Institute of Education, 
Devi Ahih/a Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

“Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Covt. Arts and Commerce College, Indore. 


ent caps, but this awkwardness soon passes as the 
convenience of the system becomes apparent. 

The six colours are white, red, black, yellow, 
green and blue. In nutshell their descriptions are as 
follows: 

White Cap Thinking 

As we all know that on reading books we get 
only information. The book itself does not offer 
interpretations or opinions except whatever is 
written by the author. 

During decisionmaking process, information is 
required. For this one should use focusing ques¬ 
tions. 

In practice there is a two-tier system of informa¬ 
tion. The first tier contains checked and proven facts. 
The second tier contains facts that are believed to be 
true but have not been fully checked. Further, there 
is a spectrum of “likelihood” ranging from always 
true to never true. In between there are usable levels 
such as “by and large”, “sometimes”, and “occa¬ 
sional”. Information of this type can be jput under 
the white cap, provided the appropriate ‘frame” is 
used to indicate the likelihood. 

White cap thinking is a discipline and a direc¬ 
tion. The thinker tries to be more neutral and more 
objective in the presentation of information. 

During the course of exercise, one can be asked 
to put on the white thinking cap or one can ask 
someone to put it on. One can also choose to put it 
on, or to take it off. 

The white (absence of color) indicates neutrali¬ 
ty- 

Red Cap Thinking 

During the process of derision making, one may 
become emotional. The red cap legitimizes emo¬ 
tions and feelings as an important part of thinking. 
Thus it allows the thinker to say. “This is how I feel 
about the matter”. Further, it provides a conven ent 
method for a thinker to switch in and out of the 
“feeling” mode in a way that is not possible without 
such a device. 

The red cap allows a thinker to explore the feel¬ 
ings of others by asking for a “Red Cap View”. 
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The red cap covers two road types of feeling. 
Firstly, there are the ordinary emotions as we all 
know them ranging from the strong emotions such 
as fear and dislike to the more subtle ones such as 
suspicion. Secondly, there are the complex judg¬ 
ments that go into such types of “feeling” as hunch, 
intuition, sense, taste, aekhetic feeling and other 
non-visible-justified types of feeling. Where an 
opinion has a large measure of this type of feeling it 
can also fit under red cap. 

Caution: When a thinker is using the red cap there 
should never be any attempt to justify the feelings or 
to provide a logical basis for them. 

Black Cap Thinking 

Each decision involves risk. Of course, the 
degree may vary. Thus, it is necessary to think about 
the risks involved in any situation. The black cap 
thinking is specifically concerned with negative 
assessment. The black cap thinker points out 

— What is wrong, incorrect or in error. 

— How something does not fit in experience or 
accepted knowledge. 

— Why something will not work. 

— Risks and dangers. 

— Faults in a design. 

— The error in the thinking procedure and 
method itself. 

Caution : The black cap thinking is not argument and 
should never be seen as such. It is an objective 
attempt to put the negative aspect. It should not be 
used to cover negative indulgence or negative 
feelings which should make use of the red cap. 
Yellow Cap Thinking 

It is not true that one thinks negatively during 
decision making process. In other words, one also 
thinks positively. The constructive thinking is re¬ 
quired during decision making process. 

Yellow cap thinking is positive and construc¬ 
tive. The yellow colour symbolizes sunshine, bright¬ 
ness and optimism. 

Yellow cap thinking is concerned with positive 
assessment It covers a positive spectrum that ranges 
from the logical and practical at one end to the 
dreams, visions, and hopes at the other. 

Yellow cap thinking probes and explores for 
value and benefit. It then strives to find logical sup¬ 
port for this value and benefit. 

Yellow cap thinking is constructive and genera¬ 
tive. It is from yellow cap that come concrete pro¬ 
posals and suggestions. It is concerned with 
operancy and with making things happen. Effec¬ 
tiveness is the aim of yellow cap constructive think¬ 
ing. 


Caution: Yellow cap thinking is not concerned with 
mere positive euphoria (red cap) nor directly with 
creating new ideas (green cap). 

Green Cap Thinking 

Creative thought can enhance the quality of 
derision making process. For thinking creatively 
one has to wear green cap deliberately. The green 
colour symbolizes fertility, growth and the value of 
seeds. 

The search for alternatives is a fundamental 
aspect of green cap thinking. There is a need to go 
beyond the known, the obvious and satisfactory. 

With the creative pause the green cap thinker 
pauses at any point to consider whether there might 
be alternative ideas at that point. There need to be 
reason for this pause. 

In green cap thinking the idiom of movement 
replaces that of judgment. The thinker seeks to move 
forward from an idea in order to reach a new idea. 
Thus, it improves the decision. 

Blue Cap Thinking 

When to wear a particular colour cap? When to 
change the mode of thinking? Is there a particular 
sequence in which one should wear the caps one 
after the other? How long a particular colour cap is 
to be put on? All this is controlled by a person who 
wears the Blue Cap. 

The blue cap is the “Control” cap. The blue cap 
thinker organizes the thinking itself. It is “thinking 
about the thinking needed to explore the subject.” 

The blue cap thinker 

— is like the conductor of the orchestra. 

— calls for the use of the other caps. 

— defines the subjects towards which the think¬ 
ing is to be directed. 

— sets the focus. 

— defines the problem and shapes the ques¬ 
tions. 

— determines the thinking tasks that are to be 
carried through. 

— is responsible for summaries, overviews and 
conclusions. These can take place from time 
to time in the course of thinking, and also at 
the end. 

— monitors the thinking and ensures that the 
rules of the game are observed. 

— enforces the discipline. 

— stops argument and insists on the type of 
thinking. 

Caution : Even when the specific blue cap thinking 
role is assigned to one person, it is still open to 
anyone to offer blue cap comments and suggestions. 
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Distance Education — the Panacea for all Problems 


Hon’ble P V Narasunha Rao, Prime Minister of India, inaugurated the new campus of Dr. B.R 
Ambedkar Open University built at a cost of Rs 5 crore on a 53.6 acre elevated spot in the Jubilee 
Hills, Hyderabad. In a wide ranging address delivered on the occasion, Mr Narasunha Rao presented 
his testament of Distance Education. We are pleased to carry the full text of die Prime Minister's 
address for the benefit of our readers. 


Distance Education has been one of the most 
difficult subjects which we have undertaken, most 
intricate of tasks that we have started in this coun¬ 
try. I am not sure whether the credentials of distance 
education have been finally and definitively estab¬ 
lished even now because I know for certain that 
there are some people, some educationists who think 
that this is a pipe dream and this cannot really 
compare with education proper. 

It was also said when we were debating on the 
question of distance education, that this distance 
education and the open university system are cheap¬ 
er alternatives because we do not have money. We 
do not go in for buildings everywhere. We cannot 
have colleges functioning everywhere like regular 
colleges. Therefore, it was said that the open univer¬ 
sity system be started. 1 tried to go into this as the 
Person-in-Charge of education for a long time and I 
find that all these are based on policy. 

Distance Education is not the cheap kind of edu¬ 
cation that it is said to be. It is education which is 
even more sophisticated, more difficult to achieve 
than ordinary regular kind of education, orthodox 
kind of education. I found that the large number of 
students who are spread all over the state or the 
country as the case may be, find it sometimes baf¬ 
fling how they can cope with this learning that is 
being imparted from a distance through several 
media, through several gadgets and whether it is 
possible for them to understand the subjects as thor¬ 
oughly as it is possible in regular education. We 
have found, however, after going into the experi¬ 
ence of some other countries like Thailand, like En¬ 
gland, like Canada, that this is as good and effective 
an education as any, if not better, and therefore the 
credentials 1 think have now been established after 
a few years. 

It is good that Andhra Pradesh which has had 


the distinction of starting many schemes first in the 
country has also started this. It was as uncertain as 
it was started then, as it was anywhere, in any other 
state, where it was started. 

For instance, we started the Junior Colleges. We 
found that the experiment of junior colleges has its 
pluses and minuses. But we were the first to start it 
anyway. 

So, I think the experience of this University is 
going to be very valuable in the organisation of 
other universities or other institutions of like nature 
with the same objectives, and I am sure in that way 
you can call this institution a pioneering institution. 
Pioneering is not always the most successful, be¬ 
cause it is they, the pioneers, who come across all 
the difficulties, first, they are pioneers in the sense 
that they start an institution and also face all the 
first failures and first difficulties of the institution, 
hurdles of the institution. They find ways which 
others copy or take over from them, and therefore to 
be the second or third or fourth university is always 
easier than to be the first. From that point of view, I 
am sure that this University has something to offer 
by way of advice, by way of guidance, by way of 
sharing of its own experience with other universi¬ 
ties or intending institutions. I would like to stress 
the point for the first time. 1 understand that evi¬ 
dently you would'nt have gone constructing it un¬ 
less you wanted it or you needed it. But I was think¬ 
ing that it is not the building, but what happens in 
the building, what goes on in the building, in the 
precincts of the building, in the rooms of the build¬ 
ing, that is more important. 

1 have no way of checking the quality of your 
products but I hope that someone is checking, some¬ 
one is doing this checking and keeping track of the 
quality of these products. Please do not allow the 
open university system, the distance education sys- 
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ton, to languish behind and get a bad name for the 
system itself. 

1 have a feeling that there is much more to do 
than has been done in this field. I have been thinking 
about the distance education as system, as not only 
a system to reach everybody but to reach everybody 
equally effectively, equally with the same effect and 
with the same amount of knowledge being impart¬ 
ed. So 1 would like to know if there is anyone doing 
research in distance education as such. When we 
started the Central Open University, Prof. Ram 
Reddy was there. He told us that in the first year he 
wanted the people and the students to know what is 
distance education more than what is imparted 
through distance education. He wanted the stu¬ 
dents to know what exactly are they receiving, what 
exactly they are doing, what exactly they are being 
made to do. So the distance education itself was one 
of the subjects which he had chosen. I was the Minis¬ 
ter concerned at that time and it is good that what is 
being imparted is also coupled with what is the 
imparting procedure of the system itself and how 
does it get imparted to the students. This is some¬ 
thing which is quite encouraging and I would like to 
congratulate those who have been doing this work. 
But as I have said 1 would not be satisfied with the 
effectiveness of the open university system or the 
distance education system before 1 am told that the 
products of this university have competed well, 
have been found to be even superior to the products 
of the other universities and whatever snobbery one 
comes across, whatever highbrow snobbery one 
comes across among educationists is a myth and 
this has been exploded. 

1 would like to know from you, from Prof. Ram 
Reddy and others, Bashiruddin Saheb and the oth¬ 
ers who have been working on this system, to tell me 
that they have found it, the world has found it, the 
employees have found it, the examiners have found 
it to be equally effective. 

It is not every professor that can run an open 
university system. It is not every tocher that can 
teach in the open university system. They also have 
to have special skills. The use of electronic media, 
the use of different gadgets, the use of other meth¬ 
ods which have certain limitations as a method but 
combined with the other methods make the whole 


system work, make the whole system more effec¬ 
tive, that is the kind of integration of the methods 
that is much more important than any one method 
itself. Therefore, this also is one of the research fields, 
a field in which you have to go on committing mis¬ 
takes if you will, but perfect the method as far as 
possible, as you go along. So this I think has to be 
borne in mind. 

I have great admiration for those who are pio¬ 
neers in this field because once it is established, it is 
going to solve many problems of education in this 
country. We have problems at the primary level, we 
have the problems at the secondary level, we have 
the problems at the tertiary level—all levels bristle 
with problems. At the primary level, we all know 
the dropout difficulty and how we have to make up 
by adult education after having allowed the child to 
become an adult in illiteracy and then we go on 
correcting it. Then something happens which is suc¬ 
cessful, something happens which is not successful 
and therefore the whole system gets a kind of mixed 
reputation. I have seen many leaders, 1 have known 
many leaders who have been colleagues in the cen¬ 
tral government, my own colleagues who have said 
that all these methods of adult education etc are 
simply a waste of money. Now we had to prove to 
them — I was in the HRD ministry at that time — 
we had to prove to them by all possible methods and 
persuasions that this is not so. 

And I am not sure whether they or their ilk have 
been fully convinced. But one has to demonstrate, 
one has to demonstrate to be able to carry conviction 
to anyone who doubts the efficacy of the system. The 
orthodoxy which you find in the field of education is 
extremely strong, maybe stronger than in any other 
field. They will never look at you unless you prove 
to them that you are better than them. That is where 
the challenge comes. I want the challenge to be ac¬ 
cepted by the open university system. It should 
prove itself, it should prove to the whole world, 
except a few sceptics, that this is equally effective. 

lam happy to be able to commend the foresight 
of educationists in Andhra Pradesh as well as the 
state government here who set up the Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar Open University as far back as in 1982. 
But the preparation had been done, the studies had 
been made before 1982. Infact, the studies about the 
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open university, the open university as a system, the 
curiosity about the system, the desire to learn about 
the system, to examine it, to get into details on all 
this was done in Andhra Pradesh even before 1982. 
1982 was a big culmination of all this effort, the 
culmination of trials and tribulations and because it 
was the first university it has a first to its credit but 
to the credit of Andhra Pradesh goes the entire hard 
work that went into the making of an open universi¬ 
ty. So L remember those days; 1 feel that some hard 
work which was put in has been rewarded proper¬ 
ly. I wish the students of this university, not in 
Hyderabad alone, but in the entire State of Andhra 
Pradesh, maybe in villages, maybe in municipali¬ 
ties, maybe in districts, wherever they are, all suc¬ 
cess that is due to them, that they deserve the suc¬ 
cess that is due to a system which has just been 
accepted but at the same time which has not gone 
into stagnation. 

This is one of the wonderful things about the 
open university that it will never go into stagnation, 
its variety, its quest for knowledge, its quest for 
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better methods, will always remain alive and only if 
that happens, only if that lively interest in the sys¬ 
tem itself is kept up will the system succeed. 1 would 
like to give this as a bit of advice to those who are in 
charge of the universities not to get contented, not to 
become content with anything that you have al¬ 
ready done. The kind of quest that you should pur¬ 
sue ail the time is something which really becomes a 
high watermark of your excellence and that is the 
real secret of an institution of excellence. 1 hope this 
is being done. 

But 1 have no way of finding out. If someone can 
tell me after a comparative study of the systems that 
this system has come to stay because it has proved 
its worth more than what any system could be ex¬ 
pected to prove, then I would be satisfied. Until then 
I will admire your buildings, 1 will admire what you 
have been doing, the effort that you are putting, but 
1 will not be able to be satisfied that whatever you 
have been doing here is worth doing and will re¬ 
main an effort at excellence which every education¬ 
al institution should be. 
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The Currency of Power 


Prof U R Rao, Former Chairman, Space Commission and Secretary, 
Department of Space, Govt, of India delivered the Convocation 
Address at the 32nd convocation of the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Bombay. He said, “Science and technology have 
become the most powerful currency of power for continued 
exploitation and domination of the developing world. We have to 
implicitly recognise that science and technology is die principal 
means of producing new wealth and any country which ignores 
the development of science and technology, on a self-reliant basis, 
will inevitably perish in the modem world. Concurrently we have 
also to understand that there is no short cut to the development of 
science and technology and if we are afraid of a few minor setbacks 
in the process, we will never be able to take a step forward, let 
alone walk along with other developed nations with our head held 
high.” Excerpts 


It is often said that the great¬ 
est gift of God to humanity, next 
to life itself, is technology. Even 
though the human species came 
into existence 3.5 million years 
ago practically all the remarkable 
modern scientific and technologi¬ 
cal developments, such as loco¬ 
motives, electricity, quantum me¬ 
chanics, nuclear technology, bio¬ 
technology, radio communica¬ 
tion, computers and space tech¬ 
nology are a product of the scien¬ 
tific efforts of this century. Begin¬ 
ning with the discovery of stone 
implements and combined use of 
fire by the stone age man, every 
major technological advancement 
such as the use of metals and 
domesticated animals, the indus¬ 
trial revolution, nuclear era and 
the onset of space age have had a 
profound and significant impact 
on the material as well as cultural 
growth of human society. 

Your generation, who are the 
product of space age, have al¬ 
ready witnessed the extraordi¬ 
nary scientific achievements 
which have enabled the scientists 
to reach the very end of the uni¬ 


verse and trace our heritage to the 
very beginning of time. The 
remarkable developments in 
space exploration in the last four 
decades, have revealed for the 
first time, the magnificent pan¬ 
orama of hitherto totally hidden 
aspects of the cosmos filled with 
exotic celestial objects such as 
pulsars, quasars, neutron stars 
and black holes, where gravity 
rules the entire matter and space 
and time have lost their basic 
identity. Even more spectacular 
is the application of the vast and 
unlimited potential benefits of 
space technology which already 
extend over communication, TV 
broadcast, education, meteorolo¬ 
gy, disaster mitigation, agricul¬ 
tural growth, optimal manage¬ 
ment of land, water and ocean re¬ 
sources, environmental protec¬ 
tion, flood and drought manage¬ 
ment, sustainable integrated 
development, health and enter¬ 
tainment, virtually touching 
every facet of human endeavour. 

Mind boggling as the discov¬ 
eries in the last few decades are, 
the real benefit of science and 


technology still eludes a large 
part of the peoples in the de¬ 
veloping world, sustaining 80% 
of world population on less than 
20% of the global resources. As 
Smt. Indira Gandhi stated in the 
UNISPACE 82 Conference on the 
peaceful uses of outer Space “It is 
pertinent to ask if such spectacu¬ 
lar advances, which in some way 
have brought the world together 
have also contributed to reducing 
the glaring disparities which 
divide people, the rich and the 
poor, the haves and the have nots- 
The promise of gains from 
advanced technologies elude the 
majority of the peoples, whose 
aspirations for a better and richer 
life remain unfulfilled”. 

Developing countries, which 
occupy less than 55% of the geo¬ 
graphical area of the world but 
carry over 80% of the world popu¬ 
lation, suffering from serious 
shortage of resources and capital, 
lack of trained manpower, large 
scale illiteracy, low agricultural 
productivity, industrial back¬ 
wardness and rapidly growing 
population, are facing a very grim 
future, which can only be averted 
by the use of appropriate techno¬ 
logy. If not only the quantitative 
transformation of a society but its 
very survival depends on the op¬ 
timal utilisation of science and 
technology, the challenge before 
all of us is to imbibe the scientific 
spirit and steadfastly work 
towards assimilation of tech¬ 
nology into the cultural fabric of 
our society. The rapid rate at 
which obsolescence sets in 
demands constant physical and 
intellectual adjustments from the 
society at large, if we are to 
prevent the thermodynamics of 
the social structure from degener¬ 
ating into an impotent mass of 
potage. Unless we are willing to 
take quantum jumps in technolo- 
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gy based on sound economic and 
scientific evaluation, we will fail 
in our attempt to reverse the prev¬ 
alent state of scarcity and social 
structures of inequity in a large 
part of the world. 

Problems of Developing 
Countries 

In spite of the food produc¬ 
tion in developing countries in¬ 
creasing at an average rate of 
about 3% per year over the last 
two decades, the steadily increas¬ 
ing population in these countries 
and year to year variation in the 
production of foodgrains have al¬ 
ready resulted in over 65 coun¬ 
tries facing serious food deficit 
and acute famine conditions. 
Asia-Pacific region alone ac¬ 
counts for a staggering 65% of 
world’s extremely poor popula¬ 
tion. Even more alarming is the 
fact that foodgrain production in 
the world as a whole has reached 
an apparent plateau and has 
practically remained stagnant 
since 1987, while population ha6 
been steadily increasing. In spite 
of the green revolution in India 
which enabled the country to 
•increase its food production from 
55 mt in 1947 to 177 mt last year, 
the average agricultural yield in 
India is just about 1.7 t/ha as 
against the world average of 2.6 
t/ha and over 4.5 t/ha in deve¬ 
loped nations. Furthermore, large 
scale irrigation which contri¬ 
buted to the increased agricul¬ 
tural productivity in the past has 
itself turned most of our fertile 
land saline, unproductive and 
severely degraded due to exten¬ 
sive use of chemical fertilizers, 
inadequate drainage and bad 
agricultural practices. The large 
pressure of growing population 
resulting in extensive deforesta¬ 
tion, severe overgrazing and in¬ 
creasing urbanisation together 


with total mismanagement of top 
soil and water resources have fur¬ 
ther compounded the problems. 
Super imposed on these is the real 
prospect of global warming sce¬ 
nario due to the unprecedented 
anthropogenic intervention 
through indiscriminate industri¬ 
al activity resulting in the in¬ 
crease of carbon dioxide, meth¬ 
ane and CFC’s which are threat¬ 
ening to upset the delicate green¬ 
house equilibrium and which 
could lead to irreversible climatic 
changes. 

The world thus faces a severe 
paradox on a global scale. While 
use of traditional green revolu¬ 
tion technologies involving chem¬ 
ical fertilizers, irrigation tech¬ 
niques and pesticides have 
caused negative ecological reper¬ 
cussions, continued rapid growth 
of agricultural and aquatic pro¬ 
ductivity is vital to avoid major 
catastrophe of large scale starva¬ 
tion. The solution obviously lies 
in the adoption of optimal strate¬ 
gies to achieve sustainable inte¬ 
grated development by combin¬ 
ing the vast amount of resource 
information derived from space 
inputs with conventional socio¬ 
economic profiles which alone 
can initiate a new green revolu¬ 
tion, essential to ensure food 
security to the growing popula¬ 
tion of the country. Problems of 
unemployment and population 
explosion will have to be tackled 
through rapid rural development, 
improved communication infra¬ 
structure and industrialisation. 
Growing energy requirements 
have to be met with adequate in¬ 
vestments in the energy sector. 
Distance education methods need 
to be adopted on a nationwide 
scale to eradicate the prevalent 
large scale illiteracy in the rural 
sector and to provide continuing 
education to the shop floor work¬ 
ers. Development and implemen¬ 
tation of environment friendly 


technologies must become a part 
of industrialisation strategy to 
ensure a reasonably safe life for 
the future generations. While all 
these tasks are well within our 
technological reach, accomplish¬ 
ment of these requires total in¬ 
volvement of highly skilled and 
fully committed scientists and 
technologists, massive education 
at the grass root levels and wide 
spread dissemination of scientific 
culture — in other words, the 
“greening” of the human mind in 
our country. 

Achievement of tech nological 
excellence is possible only when 
we realise we cannot achieve 
progress if we continue to ignore 
the development of our own most 
valuable human resource, do not 
create a conducive atmosphere 
where talent, ingenuity and origi¬ 
nal thinking can flourish and 
deny gainful employment to our 
talented citizens. If only our socio¬ 
political system recognises that 
right to education and right to em¬ 
ployment are the two most funda¬ 
mental rights which must be 
guaranteed to every citizen, we 
can surely avoid the ugly spectre 
of scientific brain drain, under 
employment and unemployment 
of a vast number of scientific and 
technological talent and the pre¬ 
vailing sense of insecurity even 
amongst the highly educated citi¬ 
zens of our country. We have to 
understand the need of the hour 
is to ra ise the standard of th e low¬ 
est common denominator and not 
dilute the level of excellence in 
the name of social justice, if we 
are to prevent the degeneration of 
our future society. 

Need for Technological 
Self Reliance 

Achievement of self-reliance 
is the basic foundation stone on 
which societies can create and in- 
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telligently develop new technolo¬ 
gies. It is unfortunate that even 
highly placed persons have often 
questioned the need for develop¬ 
ing high technology, without un¬ 
derstanding its implications. If 
low technologies are needed for 
digging borewells, for carrying 
out day to day activities and for 
production of cheap consumer 
goods, sophisticated technologies 
are essential for large scale irriga¬ 
tion, optimal management of land 
and water resources, large scale 
production of efficient energy sys¬ 
tems, development of defence 
strategies and establishment of 
nationwide communication sys¬ 
tem. The hallmark of highly so¬ 
phisticated technologies is their 
multi disciplinary nature, cutting 
across the narrow boundaries of 
different disciplines and requir¬ 
ing the establishment of indus¬ 
tries which can deal with com¬ 
plex systems. Infact, we may find 
that in many cases, use of sophis¬ 
ticated technology may be the 
most cost effective method of 
achieving progress in the shortest 
possible time by allowing us to 
leap frog and take a quantum 
jump instead of moving along the 
step by step process. 

It has become a fashion to talk 
of a new science policy every now 
and then, which I consider as an 
irrelevant diversion to cover up 
our inadequacies in its implemen¬ 
tation. While the emphasis on 
the type of technologies to be pro¬ 
moted could change based on 
their relevance to the society at a 
given time, the policy of utilising 
science and technology for the 
development of any nation can 
never be in doubt. Our own scien¬ 
tific policy was beautifully enun¬ 
ciated by Pandit Nehru, in the 
1958 resolution “It is the inherent 
obligation of a developing coun¬ 


try like India, with its tradition of 
scholarship and original thinking 
and its great cultural heritage to 
participate fully in the march of 
science, which is probably man¬ 
kind’s greatest enterprise today”. 
What has gone wrong is the im¬ 
plementation of the policy by the 
socio-political system which is 
devoid of scientific temper and 
an appreciation of science, which 
still considers science and tech¬ 
nology as an embroidery and not 
the main social fabric and which 
has failed to actively promote sci¬ 
ence and technology in a focused 
and purposeful manner. Instead 
of concentrating on a few selected 
areas of relevance and reaching 
for excellence, we have allowed 
second rate research in every 
conceivable field of scientific 
activity, most of which at sub-crit¬ 
ical level. Scarce resources are 
dissipated through proliferation 
of institutions without any ac¬ 
countability, sacrificing quality 
for quantity. Scientific temper, 
which is rightly defined as “the 
temper of a free man”, is replaced 
by whimsical attitudes, frivolous 
debates, temperamental support, 
lack of conviction and insincere 
implementation. 

Technological self-reliance 
cannot be achieved by merely 
shouting loud slogans, initiation 
of yojanas and schemes only for 
political expediency and fritter¬ 
ing away of meagre funds by a 
wasteful society which over in¬ 
dulges in religious customs, puts 
up large monuments to the dead 
instead of taking care of the 
empty stomach of the living. The 
socio-political system which has 
divided our country using every 
means and has allowed rampant 
corruption, nepotism, unrest, in¬ 
tolerance, selfishness and vio¬ 
lence to take firm root has brought 
the nation to a grinding halt The 


bureaucratic monopoly, a legacy 
left by the British, has taken such 
firm roots that the country has 
failed to recognise the need to 
have a new breed of professional 
diplomats who combine political, 
economic and technological wis¬ 
dom and not superficial general¬ 
ists. 

Even in the face of these ad¬ 
versities, there can be no denying 
that our country has greatly bene¬ 
fited from the substantial 
progress achieved in selected 
areas of science and technology, 
the credit for which goes entirely 
to the scientists. The spectre of 
thousands dying of starvation in 
the sixties has become a thing of 
the past, in spite of the enormous 
population increase. Installed 
electricity generation has gone up 
from a mere 2.3 million kw to 80 
million kw. An increase in the 
production of crude oil from 0.5 
mt. to over 32 mt., coal from 30 
mt. to over 240 mt., steel from 1 
mt. to 10 mt., a ten fold increase in 
metal products and an eight fold 
increase in industrial goods are a 
result of scientific input to the 
mainstream activities of the 
nation. Our total export has 
increased from 6 billion rupees to 
over 400 billion rupees during the 
last 40 years. But for the estab¬ 
lishment of heavy machine indus¬ 
tries, sophisticated tool-making 
capabilities, chemical industries 
and electronic enterprises, the 
country would still be continuing 
to import even pins and clips, let 
alone becoming a significant in¬ 
dustrial power. Our space satel¬ 
lites have initiated a total com¬ 
munication revolution in the 
country by establishing connec¬ 
tivity with even the remotest cor¬ 
ners of the country, in addition to 
providing emergency communi¬ 
cations, disaster warning, infor- 
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mat ion networking and rural te¬ 
legraphy. The remarkable spread 
of satellite television has opened 
up the immense possibilities of 
utilising this powerful audio vi¬ 
sual medium for eradication of il¬ 
literacy within a reasonable time 
frame. Meteorological imaging 
from satellites have enabled us to 
make a quantum progress in our 
weather prediction capability. 
Remote sensing satellites are 
being extensively used on a 
nation-wide scale, for monitoring 
and management of forestry, 
agriculture, soils, underground 
and surface water resources, 
wasteland, minerals, environ¬ 
ment, urban expansion, ocean re¬ 
sources, drought and flood disas¬ 
ters to name only a few applica¬ 
tions. Notwithstanding, it is an 
undeniable fact that there is hard¬ 
ly any room for complacence and 
much more needs to be accom¬ 
plished to enable the common 
man in the country to reap the full 
benefits of technological progress. 

Universities and Education 

Prevailing educational 
system in our universities sad¬ 
dled with outdated curricula and 
rigid compartmentalisation, 
which is unable to appreciate the 
interdisciplinary character of na¬ 
ture, can hardly produce motivat¬ 
ed students, who can understand 
the cybernetic relationship em¬ 
bodied in science and technology. 
Our universities which ought to 
be “a place of light, of liberty and 
learning”, have degenerated into 
poor manufacturing outfits for 
injecting second hand capsuled 
knowledge and its faithful repro¬ 
duction in an archaic examination 
system. We have to realise, to 
quote Alvin Toffler, “The technol¬ 
ogy of tomorrow requires not mil¬ 
lions of highly lettered men, ready 


to work in unison at endlessly 
repeated jobs, not men who take 
order in unblinking fashion, but 
men who can make critical judge¬ 
ments, who can weave their way 
through novel environments, who 
are quick to spot new relation¬ 
ships in the rapidly changing 
reality.” 

The fundamental responsib¬ 
ility of a university which is to 
encourage creativity and original 
ideas can only be accomplished 
with dedicated teachers, who can 
train the youth to think ration¬ 
ally, reason logically and not be 
afraid of accepting new ideas. In 
the words of John Ruskin “Educa¬ 
tion does not mean teaching peo¬ 
ple what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave. It is not 
teaching the youth the shapes of 
letters and the trick of numbers 
and leaving them to turn their 
arithmetic to roguery and their lit¬ 
erature to lust. It means, on the 
contrary, training them into the 
perfect exercise and kingly conti¬ 
nence of their bodies and souls. It 
is a painful, continual and diffi¬ 
cult work to be done by kindness, 
by watching, by warning, by pre¬ 
cept and by praise, but above 
all by example.” Mediocrity in 
our educational system can only 
multiply mediocrity and cannot 
create excellence. 

Excellence in institutions of 
higher learning can only be sus¬ 
tained through highly motivated 
teachers carrying out top quality 
research and development. This 
implies that higher education has 
to be essentially elitist. While in¬ 
vestment in science and techno¬ 
logy over the decades has in¬ 
creased from 0.23% of theGNP in 
1958 to around 1 %, it is still much 
less than half of what is spent in 


the developed nations. In abso¬ 
lute terms, the investments we 
make in R&D are very meagre, 
less than 3$ per capita as against 
300S in advanced nations. While 
we claim the third largest stock of 
scientific force, it must be 
recognised that the scientific 
manpower in India is only about 
0.3 per thousand as against al¬ 
most 4 in the most advanced na¬ 
tions. Investment in human re¬ 
source development, if vital for 
ensuring the future of the society, 
cannot become the sole responsi¬ 
bility of the Government. Indus¬ 
tries and the society which are the 
utlimate beneficiaries have to 
necessarily share the burden of 
higher education, in their own 
self interest. 

If in spite of the serious lac¬ 
una in our educational system the 
growth of science and technology 
in a few selected areas has been 
very impressive and of world 
standard, it is dear that our 
younger generation is second to 
none and through them we can 
recapture the glory of the coun¬ 
try, if we can bring in selectivity, 
emphasize quality and provide a 
conducive atmosphere in our uni¬ 
versities for the growth of origi¬ 
nality. Our universities must be 
able to produce a generation of 
innovators not imitators, plan¬ 
ners not paper pushers, job cre¬ 
ators not job seekers and thinkers 
but not followers, It is only then 
our University graduates can con¬ 
fidently echo the statement of the 
great French philosopher 
Descartes “Cbgifu, er%o sum "or “I 
think, therefore 1 am” and trans¬ 
form our society into a dynamic, 
living society. 

Science & Industry 

Real progress can never be 
achieved without industries 

(Could on 2ll) 
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ENROLMENT IN EDUCATIO|aL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA (3) 
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ENROLMENT BY STAGES (SCHEDULED TRIBES) 1992-93 

PRIMARY MMi EC* at HL EDUCATIN' 

BOYS GRIS TOTAL BOYS GRIS TOTAL BOYS OLS TOTAL BOYS GSLS TOTAL 


ENROLMENT RATIO OF STUDENTS BELONGING TO SCHEDULED TRIBES-1992-93 



3 4 


10 II 12 


* Excludes enrolment in PIMPi and all professional courses except 
Medicine (MB B.S) and Teacher Training (BBB.T) 

Sms: Ministry of Human Resource Devdopnat Annual Report 1993-94, 
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(Contd. from page 17) 
having a strong organic linkages 
and dynamic interaction with the 
universities and technological in¬ 
stitutions. Continued dependence 
on imported technology, adoption 
of kit culture and the black box 
approach by our industries and 
the reluctance of our R&D institu¬ 
tions to work in close cooperation 
with industries, have resulted in 
our industries becoming out¬ 
dated and uncompetitive in the 
global market. Unless the preva¬ 
lent kit culture, which has made 
industries to continuously rely on 
transfusion from outside for their 
survival, is replaced by strong R 
& D input from academic institu¬ 
tions, industries can never be¬ 
come vibrant, dynamic and for¬ 
ward looking. Industrial progress 
can only be achieved when indus¬ 
try becomes aware of the impor¬ 
tance of supporting R&D. A case 
in example, is Japan, where over 
half of the total R&D expenditure 
in that country is met by their in¬ 
dustries, which has resulted in a 
dramatic impact in improving the 
quality of their products and ser¬ 
vices. In contrast, most of our 
national undertakings, being of 
captive nature and enjoying con¬ 
tinued subsidies and protection, 
have become gigantic shackles on 
our national economy. While pro¬ 
tection and subsidies may be 
called for in the initial growth 
period, indefinite continuation of 
such support only adds to the 
overheads, ushers in a false sense 
of complacence, retards develop¬ 
ment, encourages continued 
dependence on borrowed tech- 
nology, kills the very spirit of 
innovation and becomes a drag 
on the national economy. 

The liberalisation policy now 
being adopted in India will hope¬ 
fully change the situation, in the 


coming years, to make our indus¬ 
tries competitive both in terms of 
quality and price in the market 
place of global economy without 
which our country can neither at¬ 
tain the status of a leading indus¬ 
trial power nor can become eco¬ 
nomically independent. Wher¬ 
ever concerted attempts have 
been made to forge a dynamic 
partnership with industries, as in 
the case of our national space 
programme, the resultB have been 
very encouraging. Today we have 
not only built a vibrant and 
dynamic national space industry 
cutting across small, medium, 
large, private and public sectors, 
but are also witnessing the multi¬ 
plier impact of the diffusion of 
tasks, skills, technologies and 
their spin offs into other areas for 
the gTeater benefit of the society. 

Technological Hegemoniun 

1 am not against selective ac¬ 
quisition of technology, wherever 
needed, in order to accelerate our 
own pace of development. What 
is being objected to is the continu¬ 
ous dependence on external agen¬ 
cies for our technological 
advancement. While the inten¬ 
tions behind the global resolu¬ 
tions such as the Montreal Proto¬ 
col or Rio declaration, are noble 
and are in the interest of human 
society as a whole, the implemen¬ 
tation of such pious declarations 
is often manipulated by the 
developed countries to exploit 
the poorer nations in the name of 
intellectual rights, overriding the 
basic human rights. Peace, devel¬ 
opment and environmental pro¬ 
tection all become truly indivisi¬ 
ble only when all nations in the 
world become a part of the main¬ 
stream of the so called “global 
village.” In reality, however, sci¬ 
ence and technology have been 
monopolized and zealously 


guarded by a minority of few ad¬ 
vanced nations. While we have 
no choice but to sign treaties such 
as GATT in order to have reason¬ 
able access to. the international 
market, we have to continuously 
watch against imposition of dis¬ 
criminatory trade practices in¬ 
volving the much abused term of 
“level playing field”, where the 
level is not only arbitrarily estab¬ 
lished but also changed depend¬ 
ing on the context, by the ad¬ 
vanced nations in their own eco¬ 
nomic Belf interest. 

We are witnessing the re¬ 
placement of the old colonial 
domination, with a new techno¬ 
logical imperialism—a mindless 
and ruthless technological 
hegemonism — adroitly being 
employed by advanced nations 
for imposing their influence and 
aamtrol over the developing 
world. Only lip service is being 
paid towards creating a new 
international economic order in 
which all countries can progress 
as equal partners by sharing the 
bounties of science through ap¬ 
propriate instruments of technol¬ 
ogy transfer. Science and technol¬ 
ogy have become the most power¬ 
ful currency of power for contin¬ 
ued exploitation and domination 
of the developing world. We have 
to implicitly recognise that sci¬ 
ence and technology is the princi¬ 
pal means of producing new 
wealth and any country which 
ignores the development of sci¬ 
ence and technology, on a self- 
reliant basis, will inevitably per¬ 
ish in the modem world. Concur¬ 
rently wehave also to understand 
that there is no short cut to the 
development of science and tech¬ 
nology and if we are afraid of a 
few minor setbacks in the process, 
we will never be able to take a 
step forward, let alone walk along 
with other developed nations 
with our head held high. 
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The first batch of ten students 
was admitted to the M.Phil 
programme in Humanities and 
Social Sciences with specializa¬ 
tion in Planning Development. 

Successful candidates com¬ 
pleting the various programmes 
who are to receive their degree at 
this convocation number 361 un¬ 
dergraduates and 408 postgradu¬ 
ate students. 

During the academic year 
1993-94 formal approval of the 
Visitor for merging the Metallur¬ 
gical Engineering Department 
and the Inter-disciplinary Group 
in Materials Science was ob¬ 
tained. The group, now called 
“Department of Metallurgical En¬ 
gineering & Materials Science” 
has offered a new B.Tech. 
programme. 

The revised undergraduate 
programmes in Civil Engineering 
was implemented, as also the cur¬ 
riculum in Aerospace Engineer¬ 
ing with die inclusion of Space¬ 
craft Technology. 

Major new courses and cur¬ 
riculum changes which are re¬ 
ceiving final attention include an 
M.Tech, Aerospace programme 
in Flight Control and Guidance 
for IAF Officers. The Mathemat¬ 
ics Department had undertaken a 
review of its M.Sc. programme 
with the aim to introduce two dis¬ 
tinct programmes—M.Sc. Math¬ 


ematics and M.Sc. in Applied Sta¬ 
tistics and Informatics. 

The Institute has also initiat¬ 
ed academic activity in Technol¬ 
ogy Management in preparation 
for the activities of the School of 
Management which are expected 
to begin in July 1995. 

In the academic year 1993-94, 
the Senate approved a scheme of 
Teaching/Research Assistant- 
ship for postgraduate students to 
be admitted from July 1994. The 
scheme envisages intensive par¬ 
ticipation of postgraduate stu¬ 
dents in departmental activities 
such as teaching, research, 
including sponsored research. It 
is felt that the scheme will pro¬ 
vide scope for fuller development 
of postgraduate students. 

The Institute’s Educational 
Technology Cell was active in 
producing both curriculum based 
and general video programmes. 
Twenty-four such programmes 
were produced and have been 
kept with the IIT Central Library. 

Our Library is now entering 
into the modem era at an acceler¬ 
ated speed. Bibliographical data¬ 
bases on CD-ROMs, floppies, can 
now be accessed from the depart¬ 
ments on the Local Area Network. 
Students now have access to the 
lectures of their teachers by view¬ 
ing Educational Video Cassettes 
of the lectures. There are 81 such 
cassettes available for viewing at 
present. 


The Physics Department has 
started a student exchange 
programme with Chalmers Uni¬ 
versity of Technology, Sweden. 
Under this two of our Engineer¬ 
ing Physics students were at 
Chalmers for 8 weeks and two 
Swedish students spent 10 weeks 
at IIT. 

Continuing Education 
Programmes 

During the past year, nearly 
67 different programmes have 
been conducted in which 1312 en¬ 
gineers, managers and scientists 
from industries and R&D organi¬ 
zations have participated. 

Each course, in addition to 
being financially self supporting, 
is also designed to generate some 
resources for the Institute. 

Recognizing the importance 
of entrepreneurship, a 22 week 
training programme for the Man¬ 
agement of Small Scale Industries 
has been conducted by the Me¬ 
chanical Engineering Department 
with sponsorship from SIDBI. 

Centre of Environmental Sci¬ 
ence and Engineering (CESE) con¬ 
ducted six training programmes 
sponsored by Ministry of Envi¬ 
ronment and Forest (MOEF) for 
technical and scientific personnel 
of the Pollution Control Boards in 
the country under the ongoing 
World Bank Project on Industrial 
Pollution Control. CESE also 
conducted a series of seven in- 
house workshops on Environ¬ 
mental Management for Indust¬ 
rial Development Bank of India, 
Bombay. 

The Centre for Studies in 
Resources Engineering organized 
a four-week training programme 
sponsored by UNESCO and DST 
on 'Geographic Information Sys¬ 
tem for Natural Resources Man¬ 
agement.' 
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The Computer Aided Design 
Centre offered several short term 
courses for process industries in 
general. A certificate course on 
Piping Engineering was orga¬ 
nized twice in the year under re¬ 
view. 

Research Activities 

Sponsored research projects 
continued to provide the major 
outlet for the research urges and 
creative abilities of the faculty 
and scientists. 

Work was commenced on 
eighty six new projects, involving 
a sanctioned outlay of Rs. 5.15 
crores. Work was continued on 
hundred and three projects com¬ 
menced during the previous two 
years. In addition, fifty projects 
were successfully completed dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Sponsoring agencies covered 
a wide spectrum ranging from 
Government agencies and Minis¬ 
tries to Public and Private Sector 
agencies. Research Labs & finan¬ 
cial institutions. 

It is highly satisfying to 
record that projects span a wide 
range of science and technology 
such as — development of devic¬ 
es to alleviate the sufferings of the 
handicapped. Safety and reliabil¬ 
ity analysis relating to nuclear 
power plants. New materials, ro¬ 
botics, Software development. 
Computer aided design. Factory 
integration and management sys¬ 
tems, etc. 

A major project funded by the 
Department of Science & Technol¬ 
ogy relates to the establishment of 
a state-of-the art national facility 
for photolabelling and peptide 
sequencing. 


Research activities under die 
aegis of the ISRO-UT(B) Space 
Technology Cell, continued to be 
an important component of the re¬ 
mote sensing based studies in the 
Centre for Studies in Resources 
Engineering. 

The Computer Science & En¬ 
gineering Department has devel¬ 
oped "A Maintenance Training 
Simulator" which was installed 
by Aeronautical Development 
Agency for its First customer at 
Pune. 

Substantial progress was 
made on the three Mission Mode 
projects — Food Process Engi¬ 
neering, Integrated Design and 
Competitive Manufacture and 
Natural Hazard Mitigation. In¬ 
tensive interactions with indus¬ 
tries and user agencies resulted 
in substantive benefits, in the 
form of formulation and initiation 
of several joint projects with 
clearly identified deliverables, in 
these generic areas. 

After the devasting 
Marathwada earthquake of Sep¬ 
tember 30,1993,3 teams from 1IT, 
Bombay visited the affected area 
to study the effects of earthquake 
on human habitat. The Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra designated 
IIT Bombay for vetting the new 
designs proposed for reconstruc¬ 
tion. A number of dwellings have 
been built based on IIT Bombay's 
recommendations. 

At the Centre for Technology 
Alternatives for Rural Areas 
work on a riding type power tiller 
has been taken up, and a mechan¬ 
ical rice grain-size sample 
analyser has been designed and 
built. Various studies on Water 
harvesting and Watershed devel¬ 
opment 7 were undertaken. 


Consultancy revenues during 
the year increased significantly to 
Rs. 2.2 crores through provision 
of advisory services, develop¬ 
mental projects, and testing and 
evaluation services to industries 
and die services sector. A modest 
beginning was made on foreign 
consultancy assignments — 
through five consultancy projects 
for overseas R&D organizations. 

During the year, the develop¬ 
mental work carried out could be 
translated into significant tech¬ 
nology transfer agreements relat¬ 
ing to: systems for drawing opti¬ 
cal fibres; microcapillaries; a fuel 
efficiency logger; software pack¬ 
age for finite element analysis; 
ammonia sensor; and technology 
for electro slag refining. 

Industrial Design Centre 
bagged the second honorable 
mention at the International Hu¬ 
man Machine Interface Design'93 
competition, Japan and a Bronze 
medal in the International Design 
Competition, Osaka. 

The support forthcoming 
through MHRD schemes for 
modernisation of laboratories, 
and intensification of research ef¬ 
forts in thrust areas, was modest 
with receipt of grants amounting 
of Rs. 30 lakhs, and Rs. 35 lakhs 
respectively. 

Our Regional Sophisticated 
Instrumentation Centre saw ef¬ 
fective utilization by Universi¬ 
ties, R&D establishments, and In¬ 
dustry from all over India. Dur¬ 
ing the year, nearly 9000 samples 
were analysed. The newly com¬ 
missioned analytical SEM has at¬ 
tracted tremendous response 
from users. 

Increased research activity 
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has a positive side benefit for the 
Institute as it results in 
upgradation of labs, establishing 
new facilities and infrastructure. 
For instance, during the year, the 
following facilities were commis¬ 
sioned: 

* an auto clave and industrial 
airflow facility 

* a gel permeation chromatog¬ 
raphy unit 

* a FTIR facility 

* a set-up for modal studies on 
optical fibres 

* a mutlimedia studio 

* a liquid helium manufactur¬ 
ing unit 

* a non-linear optics lab 

* PROCOM-U for satellite im¬ 
age interpretation 

* 77-300 K variable tempera¬ 
ture microwave measure¬ 
ment setup 

* new labs in electronic materi¬ 
als and polymer composites. 

The Computer Centre devel¬ 
oped software in thrust areas such 
as multimedia communications, 
real time operating systems, com¬ 
puter supported cooperative 
work, electronic mail etc. 

Student Activities 

A massive drive was under¬ 
taken by Student Gymkhana with 
the help of NSS and NCC volun¬ 
teers to collect food grains and 
clothes for the relief of earthquake 
victims in Maharashtra. The col¬ 
lected material was despatched 
through the Indian Red Cross 
Society to the Relief centres. 

In the Inter-UT Aquatic Meet 
held in October in IIT Kanpur and 
Inter-IIT Sports Meet at IIT 
Bombay, IIT Bombay won the 
overall general championship. 
They also won the Gold Medals in 
Swimming, athletics, volleyball, 
badminton, and table tennis. 


Indira Gandhi National 
Open University 

Schedule of Telecast for the period 1 October to 31 October, 1994 

6.30 a.m. to 7.00 a.m. 

Dale/Day 

Academic Programme 

Tide 

3.10.94 

Monday 

Bachelor’s Degree Programme 

Squashing and Smearing 
Techniques Pt. I 

5.10.94 

Wednesday 

Rural Development 

Swayam Swaichhik Prayas 

7.10.94 

Friday 

Management 

Institutional Infrastructure 
for Export Promotion 

10.10.94 

Monday 

Bachelor’s Degree Programme 

Squashing and Smearing 
Techniques Pt. 11 

12.10.94 

Wednesday 

Library and Info. Science 

Dewey Decimal Class. VII 

14.10.94 

Friday 

Management 

Computers in Development 

17.10.94 

Monday 

Bachelor’s Degree Programme 

Squash tatha Smear 

Taknik -1 

19.10.94 

Wednesday 

Creative Writing in English 

1. A Profile of a Creative 
Writer 

2. Open Channel 

21.10.94 

Friday 

Management 

European Community in 
the 90’s 

24.10.94 

Monday 

Bachelor’s Degree Programme 

Squash tatha Smear 

Taknik - II 

26.10.94 

Wednesday 

Nutrition and Health Edu. 

Voluntary Health 

Association in India - An 
Introduction 

28.10.94 

Friday 

Management 

Marketing of Services — 
Destination India 

31.10.94 

Monday 

Bachelor’s Degree Programme 

Coupled Oscillations and 
Simple Harmonic Motion 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Animals in Scientific Research 


Dr G V Satyavati, Director 
General of the Indian Council for 
Medical Research (ICMR), advo¬ 
cated more guidelines for the care 
and use of animals in scientific 
research. 

Inaugurating a three-day in¬ 
ternational symposium on ‘Labo¬ 
ratory animals, resource develop¬ 
ment, experimentation and wel¬ 
fare — Which way to go?*, at 
Hyderabad recently. Dr Satyavati 
urged the scientific community to 
do away with the painful animal 
experiments and adopt a humane 
approach towards them. The com¬ 
mittee, constituted by the Indian 
National Science Academy, has 
brought out a comprehensive doc¬ 
ument comprising guidelines for 
the care and use of animals for 
research. 

Though the main aim of bio¬ 
logical research was ultimately 
considered to alleviate thehuman 
suffering, mankind always 
viewed all other forms of life as 
subordinate to its benefit and wel¬ 
fare, Dr Satyavati said. Thus, the 
research with the use of laborato¬ 
ry animals was mostly taken for 
granted as an essential part of the 
bio-medical research. 

There has been a growing con¬ 
cern in the society about the very 
need of animal research on one 
hand and their humane use on the 
other. Scientists felt that while a 
certain type of theanimal research 
could besubstituted with ‘ in vitro’ 
methods, there still was a large 
chunk of bio-medical research 
which was inescapable and statu¬ 
tory. However, an acute need has 


been felt by those using animals 
on the altar of science, to adopt 
certain universal ethical guide¬ 
lines for animal experimentation. 
Dr Satyavati said. 

The question whether the ani¬ 
mal research could be done away 
with in the near future needs spe¬ 
cial attention and unbiased over¬ 
view, the ICMR Director General 
said. As no bio-medical scientist 
can believe that such an ideal sys¬ 
tem can ever be achieved as cer¬ 
tain biological processes need to 
be studied in the whole animal, 
therefore, in-vitro models may 
only give limited information, she 
said. However, no genuine 
researcher can ignore die need for 
ethical guidelines for research 
using animals, she added. 

In his presidential address, 
Mr M Kamal Naidu, Special Sec¬ 
retary to the State Government, 
Forests and Energy, said most of 
the killings and testing for research 
were needless, repetitive in na¬ 
ture yet unavoidable. In most of 
the cases, there wa6 a need to think 
onaltematives like theapplicabil- 
ity of computers to take over the 
job of the animal by using pro¬ 
grammed data of chemical analy¬ 
sis and their reaction on the ani¬ 
mals. 

He said the rhesus monkeys 
were first exported to theUSA and 
then to the USSR for research as 
early as in 1930 and eight years 
later theUSA started its ownbreed¬ 
ing centre with 450 animals. As 
their demandincrased by 2.5 lakh 
by the Fifties, India exported two 
lakh monkeys to the USA alone. 


But this came down to 50,000 in 
the Seventies and was restricted 
to 20,000 from 1975. The reduc¬ 
tion was due to sentimental rea¬ 
sons and not due to the slowing 
down of the research activity. 
After 1978, the export was totally 
banned by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The rhesus requirement 
abroad was over 25 times com¬ 
pared to the domestic need which 
used to be 5000 per year. 

Statistics in the International 
Wildlife Animal Trade reveal that 
95 per cent of birds go as pets, four 
per cent for bio-medical research 
and the rest for zoos whereas the 
figures for animals were 44, 54 
and two per cent respectively. 

He said the total number of 
animal experiments has been on 
the rise each year. While 75 years 
ago it was fewer than 80,000, it 
reached 3500 per day in 1960 and 
14,300 in 1975 or 600 per hour. 
The total number of experiments 
is likely to reach 25 million by the 
turn of the century. 

Keeping this in view, the gov¬ 
ernment enacted a legislation in 
1890 and amended it in 1954 re¬ 
sulting in the Prevention of Cruel¬ 
ty to Animals Act and formation 
of the Animal Welfare Board. In 
1968, the Centre framed the Ex¬ 
periments on Animals (Controls 
and Supervision) Rules. Howev¬ 
er, in spite of these rules, 80 per 
cent of the experiments were done 
without the use of anaesthetics, he 
lamented. 

Mr Naidu said the use of ani¬ 
mals being necessary, they need¬ 
ed to be very highly tailor-made, 
sterile, genetically identical etc to 
facilitate accurate results in re- 
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search. To achieve them, it has 
become necessary to raise animals 
with the sole object of supplying 
them for scientific research like 
the poultry farms, cattle and sheep 
ranches, fish and prawn culture, 
which are meeting the food re¬ 
quirements of human being6. 

Delivering the keynote ad¬ 
dresser Jean R Maisin, Uni versite 
Catholique de Louvian, Belgium, 
said there were no chances of re¬ 
placing all animals in research and 
testing in the foreseeable future. 

He said experiments on ani¬ 
mals have helped the medical re¬ 
search as the life expectancy rate 
in the USA has gone up by 25 
years since the beginning of the 
century. The other factors which 
helped were hygiene and nutri¬ 
tion in improving human health. 
The laboratory animal played a 
vital role in promoting mankind ’ s 
welfare especially in the detection 
of AIDS, organ transplantation 
and the effects of ionizing radia¬ 
tions on man and animal. 

Despite these contributions, it 
was argued that the results ob¬ 
tained on animals were insuffi¬ 
cient. But it was not possible by 
ethical and moral standards or by 
law to perform these experiments 
on humans. Dr Maisin said. 

He said careful planning, re¬ 
finement of techniques, develop¬ 
ment of mammalian models can 
lead to reduction in usage of ani¬ 
mals for the experiments. The Eu¬ 
ropean Union has established the 
European Institute for Validation 
of Alternative Methods within the 
joint Research Centre Institute for 
the Environment in Ispra in Italy. 
This would help in reducing the 
use and severity of existing ani¬ 
mal test methods and their early 
replacement with non-animal 
methods. 


Contest for Teacher 
Trainers 

National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training 
(NCERT) proposes to organise an 
all India competition to promote 
experimental on, innovative prac¬ 
tices and research in teacher train¬ 
ing institutions of the country. 

The main objectives of the 
programme are: to create aware¬ 
ness among teacher educators for 
improving standards through in¬ 
novations and experimentation; 
try out new ideas and practices; 
undertake research; encourage 
them to adopt scientific approach 
to the solution of professional 
problems; and provide a forum 
for dissemination of research, in¬ 
novative practices and creative 
thinking of those working in train¬ 
ing institutions. 

The competition is open to 
those teaching in teacher training 
colleges and university depart- 
mentsofferingB.Ed./M.Ed. cours¬ 
es or other teacher training insti¬ 
tutions preparing teachers for the 
pre-primary or elementary 
schools. Those working in District 
Institutes of Educational Training 
(DIETs) are also eligible to parti¬ 
cipate. 

To participate in the competi¬ 
tion professional teacher educa¬ 
tors shall submit a paper of about 
3,500 to 4,500 words in English, 
Hindi or any recognised regional 
language. These papers should not 
however be based on the theses or 
dissertations submitted to univer¬ 
sities for any other award. 

Thirty cash prizes and certifi¬ 
cates of merit will be awarded to 
the papers selected in the contest. 
Of these twenty (20) prizes will go 
to those working in pre-primary 
and elementary teacher training 


institutions and the other ten (10) 
to those teaching in secondary 
teacher training colleges. 

The criteria for evaluation 
will be (a) originality of the idea 

(b) presentation and organisation 
of the content of the paper, and 

(c) usefulness and applicability 
of the innovation in the field of 
teacher education. 

Those selected for awards 
would be invited to present their 
papers in a national seminar. En¬ 
tries for thecompetitionmust reach 
the Head, Department of Teacher 
Education and Special Education, 
National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, Shri 
Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi- 
110016 before 30 November 1994. 

Platform for Action 

The United Nations Commis¬ 
sion on the Status of Women 
(CSW), in its 38th session held in 
New York has come up with the 
draft of the Platform for Action, 
oneof themajor output documents 
of the 1995 World Conference on 
Women (WCW). 

The Platform for Actions aims 
to: 

* accelerate the removal of the 
remaining obstacles to women's 
full participation in all spheres of 
life; 

* protect women's human 
rights throughout the life cycle; 
and 

* mainstream women in all 
areas of sustainable development. 

In pursuit of these objectives, 
the international community, gov¬ 
ernments, NGOs, and the private 
sector are urged to undertake stra¬ 
tegic action to implement Me 
Nairobi Forward Looking Strate¬ 
gies (NFLS) in critical areas of con¬ 
cern. 
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The identified critical areas of 
concern are: 

* The persistent and growing 
burden of poverty on women; 

* Inequality in access to edu¬ 
cation. health and related services 
and means of maximizing the use 
of women's capacities; 

* Violence against women; 

Effects of armed or other kinds 
of conflict on women; 

* Inequality in women's ac¬ 
cess to and participation in the 
definition of economic structures 
and policies and the productive 
process itself; 

* Inequality between men and 
women in the sharing of power 
and decision-making at all levels; 

Insufficient mechanisms at all 
levels to promote the advancement 
of women; 

* Lack of awareness of, and 
commitment to, internationally 
and nationally recognized wom¬ 
en's human rights; 

* Insufficient use of mass me¬ 
dia to promote women's positive 
contributions to society; and 

* Lack of adequate recogni¬ 
tion and support for women's con¬ 
tribution to managing natural re¬ 
sources and safeguarding the en¬ 
vironment. 

In defining the section on crit¬ 
ical areas of concern, it was agreed 
that it should begin with a 
preambularparagraphthat would 
note the interdependence of the 
critical areas of concern, their re¬ 
lationship with the implementa¬ 
tion of the NFLS, and the fact that 
the order of presentation reflects 
the concern of women and that all 
are of equal priority. 

The critical areas of concern 


cut across the boundaries of equal¬ 
ity, development, and peace , the 
themes of the United Nations De¬ 
cade for Women which were also 
adopted as the themes of the 1995 
WCW. Following are the strategic 
objectives derived from the criti¬ 
cal areas of concern: 

* Enable women to overcome 
poverty; 

* Ensure women's access to 
quality education and training for 
self-reliance at all levels and in all 
fields and sectors; 

* Increase women’s full access 
throughout the life cycle to appro¬ 
priate, affordable and quality 
health care and related services; 

* Eliminate violence against 
women; 

* Increase the participation of 
women in conflict resolution and 
protect women in armed and oth¬ 
er kinds of conflict and foreign 
occupation; 

* Promote women’s economic 
self-reliance including access to 
employment, appropriate work¬ 
ing conditions and control over 
economic resources—land, capi¬ 
tal and technology. 

* Strengthening factors that 
promote the full and equal partic¬ 
ipation of women in power struc¬ 
tures and decision-making at all 
levels and all areas; 

•Integrate gender equality di¬ 
mensions into policy and program 
planning and implementation at 
all levels and in all areas; 

* Apply and enforce interna¬ 
tional norms andstandards topro- 
mote and safeguard the full and 
equal enjoyment by women of all 
human rights; 

* Enhance the role of the tradi¬ 
tional and modem communica¬ 


tions media effectively to promote 
awareness of equality between 
women and men; and 

• Promote action to develop 
the mutual responsibility of wom¬ 
en and men to achieve equality. 

The actions to be taken based 
on the strategic objectives were 
also identified in the draft and 
these also encompass the themes 
of the conference. It was also 
agreed that institutions responsi¬ 
ble for specific actions as well as 
the role of international coopera¬ 
tion, including multilateral and 
bi-lateral donors and the interna¬ 
tional community be identified. 

The draft document also 
spelled out the institutional ar¬ 
rangements and financial arrange¬ 
ments for implementation and 
monitoring of the plan of action. 

All suggestions made on the 
draft should be reflected in the 
revised text to be presented to the 
CSWat its 39th session which will 
take place from 15 March to 05 
April 1995 in New York. 

Scholarship on 
Women’s Studies 

The University of British Co¬ 
lumbia (UBC) offers a Visiting 
Scholar Program under its Centre 
for Research in Women's Studies 
and Gender Relations. The pro¬ 
gram aims to stimulate feminist 
research and facilitate the ex¬ 
change of ideas and collaboration 
among scholars at UBC and else¬ 
where. 

During their appointment, 
scholars are expected to partici¬ 
pate regularly in interdisciplinary 
seminars and discussion groups. 
They will also give a public lec¬ 
ture as part of the Centre’s lecture 
series during their term. 
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The university’s academic 
year runs from September to April. 
Applicants are encouraged to 
schedule their visit to the Centre 
duringthese months. They are also 
advised tospend oneto six months 
in affiliation with the Centre. The 
deadline for application is on 
31 October 1994. Applications 
may be sent to : Visiting Scholar 
Program, Centre for Research in 
Women's Studies and Gender Re¬ 
lations, 1896 East Mall, Universi¬ 
ty of B ritish Columbia, V ancou ver, 
Canada, V6TIZI. 

New Oil Extraction 
Method 

In a significant breakthrough, 
the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, New Delhi has claimed to 
have developed a technology 
package which is likely to sub¬ 
stantially cut down the cost of 
production in industries like per¬ 
fumery, petrochemicals, agro¬ 
chemicals, soft drinks, vegetable 
oil, spices, food, natural insecti¬ 
cide and pharmaceuticals. 

The new technology revolves 
around a supercritical fluid ex¬ 
traction system which is much 
superior to traditional methods 
used for extraction of oils from 
sandalwood, ginger, costus, clove 
and cumin, removing organic pol¬ 
lutants from waste water. It sepa¬ 
rates pesticide from essential oils 
and food products, aromatic iso¬ 
mers from mixtures and low mo¬ 
lecular weight materials from 
polymer and light component 
from coal. 

Prof. R.C. Maheshwari and 
Dr. S.N. Naik who were instru¬ 
mental in development of the new 
environment friendly technology, 
said it would offer higher yield, 
pure essential components and 
would provide products free 
from any kind of toxicity. 


They said the technology 
would require only moderate 
temperature and pressure for low 
molecular non-polar constituents 
present in the botanicals. The 
technology is based on use of Car¬ 
bon Dioxide for extraction pur¬ 
poses. 

Royal Medal for 
Prof. Chandrasekhar 

Professor Sivaramakrishna 
Chandrasekhar, Director of the 
Centre for Liquid Crystal Re¬ 
search, Bangalore and Bhatnagar 
Fellow of CSIR has been awarded 
the prestigious Royal Medal of the 
Royal Society of London “in rec¬ 
ognition of his many new discov¬ 
eries in the understanding of liq¬ 
uid crystals, for a synthesis of the 
subject in his seminal book. The 
Invention of Discotic Liquid 
Crystals and for elucidating their 
remarkable properties.” 

Professor Chandrasekhar ini¬ 
tiated studies on the physics of 
liquid crystals in 1961 when he 
joined the University of Mysore. 


The three day Silver Jubilee 
National Symposium on *Meat 
and Milk Industry: Trends and 
Developmental Strategies' was 
held at the Chaudhury Charan 
Singh Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity (CCSHAU). Delivering 
the presidential address, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. S. Arya said that 
to give boost to the export of ani¬ 
mal products as also to provide 
better returns to the farmers it 
was imperative on the part of the 
expert scientists that research and 
extension work pertaining to de¬ 
velopment of post-harvest tech¬ 
nology, livestock, fisheries and 


At that time few scientists were 
aware of these unusual phases 
of matter that occur between the 
solid and liquid states in certain 
materials. The subject has since 
developed to become an exciting 
area of modem condensed matter 
physics with important applica¬ 
tions, especially in display tech¬ 
nology. The annual world market 
for liquid crystal display for com¬ 
puters, TV screens, etc now ex¬ 
ceeds $ 3.5 billion and is increas¬ 
ing rapidly. 

It is generally agreed that 
Professor Chandrasekhar and his 
students in Mysore and Banga¬ 
lore played a significant role in 
promoting the growth of world 
wide interest in the physics of liq¬ 
uid crystals. He was elected FRS 
in 1983 and has received many 
national and international 
honours. 

The presentation of the med¬ 
al will take place in London dur¬ 
ing the Anniversary meeting of 
the Royal Society on 30 Novem¬ 
ber, 1994. 


diversification of agriculture was 
taken up on priority basis. He 
said that growth in the animal 
husbandry and its allied areas 
would assist in increasing em¬ 
ployment and income redistribu¬ 
tion in favour of small farmers 
and landless labourers who con¬ 
stituted a big chunk of our popu¬ 
lation. 

Underlining the importance 
of value addition in agriculture. 
Dr. Arya 9aid that it could be 
achieved by concentrated thrust 
on processing, marketing and 
storage of food products includ- 


News from Agricultural Universities 


National Symposium on Meat and Milk Industry 
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ing animal products which 
though perishable in nature were 
of high biological and nutritive 
value. These were necessary for 
development of agroprocessing 
industries which was one of the 
key areas for development of ag¬ 
riculture. 

He revealed that though the 
CCSHAU had taken a lead in 
research and extension work 
pertaining to the animal products 
yet keeping in view the fast pace 
of the work at the international 
level, a modern milk processing 
and packing plant with all re¬ 
quired facilities and infrastruc¬ 
ture will be established at the 
University very shortly. 

Earlier, Mrs. Promilla Issar, 
Jt. Secretary, Ministry of Food 
Processing Industries, Govt, of In¬ 
dia read out inaugural address 
on behalf of Sh. Tarun Gogoi, 
Union Minister of State for Food 
Processing Industries, who could 
not attend the inaugural session 
because of his indisposed health. 
In his address Sh. Gogoi said that 
though 80 per cent of the Indian 
communities were non-vegetari¬ 
an and a large part of the popula¬ 
tion depended on the production 
of meat alone, the meat industry 
had so far been neglected. Bar¬ 
ring a few meat animals like pig, 
sheep and goats, most of the ani¬ 
mals used for meat purposes were 
not specifically reared for this 
purpose. Sh. Gogoi regretted that 
currently buffaloes, not useful for 
other purpose, were being used 
for production of meat. He 
emphasised that buffaloes and 
goats used for the production of 
meat needed to be selectively 
reared on scientific lines so that 
quality meat was produced. 

Congratulating the CCSHAU 
experts for their laudable efforts 
in die area of animal products 
technology, breeding, feeding 
and management, Sh. Gogoi said 


that they had enabled Haryana in 
becoming the number one milk 
producing state as also the home 
of Murrah buffaloes. 

Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, forme 
Animal Commissioner, Govt, of 
India read out the keynote ad- 


October, 1994, the following 
schedule of telecast on higher 
education through INSAT-ID un¬ 
der the auspices of the University 
Grants Commission will be 
observed. The programme is pre¬ 
sented in two sets of one hour du¬ 
ration each every day from 6.00 
a.m. to 7.00 a.m. and 1.00 p.m. to 
2.00 p.m. The programme is avail¬ 
able on the TV Network through¬ 
out the country. 

1st Transmission 

6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a.m. 

1.10.94 

"Molecular Vibrations - Part 

r 

"Looking at Sociology — Part 
1 " 

"Father of Hybrid Rice'* 

2.10.94 
''Book Fare" 

"Four Great Inventions in An¬ 
cient China" 

"The Week Ahead" 

4.10.94 

"Burning Bright - Sun a Via¬ 
ble Energy Option" 

"Tropical Cyclone" 

"Yours Sincerely" 


dress. More than 150 delegates 
from all over India participated 
in the Seminar and deliberated on 
the technological progress made 
by their respective institutes, 
ways and means of improving 
meat trade, and optimum exploi¬ 
tation of animal resources. 


"Aluminium - Part I" 

"The Architectural Wonders 
of Mahabalipuram" 

"Commonweath Literature" 

8.10.94 

"Molecular Vibrations - Part 
IT 

"Looking at Sociology - Part 
II" 

"Ecological Modelling" 

9.10.94 

"New Horizons" 

"Tobacco and Health" 

"The Week Ahead" 

11.10.94 

"Hydroelectric Power Gener¬ 
ation" 

’ Mapping Our Earth" 

"A Story Inside the Shell" 

13.10.94 

"Aluminium — Part II" 

"Writing a Resume" 

"Vocational Education — 
Chinese Style" 


News from UGC 

Countrywide Classroom Programme 

Between 1st October to 15th 6.10.94 
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Ilnd Transmission 


8.10.94 


14.10.94 


1.00 p.m. to 2.00 p.m. 

1.10.94 

"Programme on Manage¬ 
ment" 

"Book Fare" 

"The Week Ahead" 

2.10.94 

No Telecast 

3.10.94 

"Conservative and Non-con¬ 
servative Fields” 

"Current Affairs : Economics 
and Commerce ~ Part 11” 

"Yours Sincerely" 

4.10.94 

"Valmiki Ramayana and Pub¬ 
lic Administration" 

"Revolution in Orthopaedics 
- Part V: Joint Replacements" 

5.10.94 

"Triangular Survey of Topo¬ 
graphic Mapping” 

"Introduction to Marine Ar¬ 
chaeology : Heritage from the 
Depths" 

"The Indian Rose" 

6.10.94 

"Esprit De Corps" 

"Tamil Nadu Archives - A 
Treasure House Par Excel¬ 
lence" 

"A World of English : The 
Good Language Learner" 

7.10.94 

"New Horizons" 

"Forest Settlements in Gir" 


"Programme on Manage¬ 
ment" 

"A Tree and A Creeper - 
Money for the Reaper" 

"The Week Ahead" 

9.10.94 

No Telecast 

10.10.94 

"Human Resource Develop¬ 
ment — Part XIII : New 
Trends in HRD" 

"Group Dynamics in Rural 
Marketing" 

"Nematode : The Hidden 
Killer" 

11.10.94 

"Wood Polymers” 

"Perspective in Distance Edu¬ 
cation" 

"Polio" 

12.10.94 

"Cost Reduction Technique in 
Housing" 

"Sulahkul Religious Policy of 
the Moghuls" 

"Teletext" 

13.10.94 

"Microwave Cooking" 

"Life from Lifeless" 

"History and Literature - 
Common Meeting Grounds" 


"Fractal Bonus" 

* 

"Bats Captude Frog from Wa¬ 
ter" 

"Environmental Odyssey" 

15.10.94 

"Programme on Manage¬ 
ment" 

"Sculpturing" 

"The Week Ahead" 

Hindi Telecast 
Mid: 6.00 ^ 6.30 W 

3.10.94 

- *fft r 

5.10.94 

"ftlSTT ^ - U” 

7.10.94 

Rt^THI cl?f - *TFT 13" 

10.10.94 

"clFR — WT II" 

12.10.94 

"CHCJITff £ JlfrRM - ‘HTH I" 

"‘trsTki" 

14.10.94 

"TR3T Ri^i - ‘HFT 14" 

- I" 



SHRI GAJANAN SHIKSHAN SANSTHA'S 

SHRI SANT GAJANA MAHARAJ 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 

SH EGAON-444203, DIST. BULDHANA 

WANTED 


Applications are invited for the post of Registrar/Administrative 
Officer. Experienced, qualified candidates are preferred. Emoluments 
etc. as per Shri Gajanan Shikshan Sanstha's norms. 

Apply in confidence with Rs. 20/- DD/IPO drawn in favour of the 
undersigned within 20 days of this advertised date. 

DR. D.G. WAKDE 
PRINCIPAL 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Off to a Good Start 


history and accreditation in high¬ 
er education. 


Tarlok Singh* 


Trends in Social Science Research ■ Biannual. Edited by Chitra 
Srivastava and Suresh K Srivastava, (26 Uttaranchal, 5 LP. Exten¬ 
sion, Delhi-110 092) Vol. 1. No.l Annual Suscription Rs. 90 (Indi¬ 
vidual) Rs. 150 (Institutions) Single Copy Rs. 50/- 


Mostsocial science journals in 
India are being published either 
by Associations representing dif¬ 
ferent disciplines or by well-es¬ 
tablished institutions. Trends in So¬ 
cial Science Research (TSSR) is a new 
six-monthly journal which owes 
its inception to the initiative of a 
group of scholars mainly from 
Delhi University drawn together 
by Dr. Chitra Srivastava of the 
Department of Applied Psycho 
logy in the South Campus and Dr. 
Suresh K. Srivastava of the De¬ 
partment of History of theHansraj 
College, who are also the Editors 
of the Journal. 

The TSSR has been brought 
into existence with three main 
aims: to provide an interface 
between researchers and users of 
research in social sciences across 
various disciplines, to emphasise 
the cognitive and relevance value 
of social sciences in relation to the 
needs of society, and to encourage 
younger social scientists to share 
their findings relating to the Indi¬ 
an sub-continent in general and 
Indian society in particular. In 
terms of areas of interest the net 


* Editor, JASSI Quarterly, Indian 
Association of Social Science Institu¬ 
tions (JASSI), New Delhi. 


has been cast widely and includes 
not only social, economic and po¬ 
litical themes, but also culture, 
history and archaeology, educa¬ 
tion, contemporary studies, wom¬ 
en studies, studies relating to dis¬ 
advantaged groups, language 
learning, history of science and 
technology, and India and its 
neighbours. For future issues the 
intention appears to be to indicate 
broad themes in advance. Thus, 
for the third issue duein June 1995, 
the editors have in view Family 
Studies as the main topic. 

The editors of the TSSR have 
been able to secure the interest of 
an influential Advisory Commit¬ 
tee and a competent and devoted 
working team as the editorial 
board. 

The first issue of TSSR (June 
1994) contains 13 principal arti¬ 
cles and reviews of seven books, 
besides reports on three recent 
conferences. The articles cover sev¬ 
eral fields of social science inter¬ 
est. Two of them fall within the 
area of political science, two of 
psycholog)', two of language stud¬ 
ies, three of agriculture, rural de¬ 
velopment and environment, and 
four others devoted respectively 
to economy, criminology, socio¬ 
logical interpretation of medieval 


Brief reference may be made 
to some of the contributions in the 
Erst issue of the Journal. Professor 
Mahendra Prasad Singh has pre¬ 
sented an objective statement on 
the current attitudes of Indian po¬ 
litical parties in relation to com- 
munalism. Professor S.K. Chaube 
has spelt out the implications of 
the recent Supreme Court judge¬ 
ment on the use of Article 356. 
Professor Harish C. Verma has 
drawn attention to the early social 
impact on Hindu and Muslim so¬ 
ciety of the consolidation of Mus¬ 
lim rule between 1200 and 1500 
A.D. In pleading fora value-based 
Psychology, Professor Lila 
Krishnan has argued that in the 
Indian context psychology as a 
science and as a profession will 
become more meaningful to soci¬ 
ety at large if the moral and social 
implications of research findings 
are emphasised and there is a con¬ 
scious value-orientation in the di¬ 
rection of social good and promo¬ 
tion of social and human welfare. 
In a carefully documented contri¬ 
bution ProfessorDurganand Sinha 
has reviewed psychological stud¬ 
ies highlighting the relationship 
between deficiencies in the envi¬ 
ronment of the deprived and the 
development of intellectual, cog¬ 
nitive and perceptual skills, learn¬ 
ing and mediating processes, 
memory, concept formation, lan¬ 
guage skills and academic perfor¬ 
mance. While research findings 
indicate that deficiencies generat¬ 
ed by the circumstances of pover¬ 
ty are not irreversible, no less than 
a third of the scholastic attainment 
profile of the child is already de- 
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cided when he or she starts the 
firstyearof primary school. There¬ 
fore appropriate action must 
begin early in order to attenuate 
most of the effects of disadvan¬ 
tage. The intervention strategy 
should be targeted not only on 
specific cognitive, linguistic or mo¬ 
tivational drawbacks, but also on 
the family setting. While poverty 
does not seem to affect adversely 
thebasicabilities and intelligence, 
it arrests greatly the acquisition of 
certain skills that are relevant for 
proper functioning in school. In¬ 
tervention should be directed to 
removing these disabilities and in¬ 
competences. What the disadvan¬ 
taged child lacks in his learning 
environment has to be provided 
either by the enrichment of his en¬ 
vironment or in the school setting. 
Research findings indicate that if 
proper intervention is made at the 


appropriate time, the disadvan¬ 
taged child need not remain in the 
condition of poverty but can ac¬ 
quire appropriate cognitive, lin¬ 
guistic and other skills to develop 
out of it. 

The issue of TSSR under re¬ 
view has two authorita tive contri- 
butions in the area of language 
studies by Professor Shivendra K. 
Verma on certain aspects of 
second language teaching and by 
Professors A.K. Srivastava and L. 
Devaki on bilingualism and cog¬ 
nition in multilingual India. Pro¬ 
fessor Sachchidananda has exam¬ 
ined issues relating women’s de¬ 
velopment to environmental prob¬ 
lems. Two contributions draw on 
empirical investigations, one on 
the working of a women’s milk co¬ 
operative and the complex of hu¬ 
man and social factors bearing on 


it, the other on the linkages bet¬ 
ween drug abuse and criminality. 
An article by Professor Lallan 
Prasad looks at the current state of 
the Indian economy in the light of 
changes over the past three years 
and concludes that a clear cut di¬ 
rection has yet to emerge and sev¬ 
eral factors at work need to be 
closely watched. A final article 
examines the need for accredita¬ 
tion in higher education in India 
and the processes and consider¬ 
ations which are involved if ac¬ 
creditation is to lead to general 
improvement in standards. 

Altogether, it may besaid that 
Trends in Social Science Research has 
got off to a good start. Succeeding 
issues will no doubt strive to 
achieve a sharper focus on a spe¬ 
cific range of topics indicated in 
advance. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM INSTITUTE OF HISTORY OF ART, 
CONSERVATION AND MUSEOLOGY 
C/O NATIONAL MUSEUM, JANPATH, NEW DELHI-110011 
(Deemed to be a university) 

ADMISSION NOTICE 

Applications on prescribed form are invited from those who are keen to develop their sensibility to appreciation of art for 
admission to the following Certificate Courses, each of five months' duration: 

1. India Art and Culture: 

The course comprises of twenty lectures (inducing two dance performances). One lecture on every Thursday, exclusively 
on India Art and Culture, of two hour's duration from 10 30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

2. Art Appreciation: 

The course comprises of twenty illustrated lectures (including two dance performances) on global art (Indian, Western, 
Ancient & Modem Art) one lecture of two hour's duration on every Thursday from 5.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. 

ELIGIBILITY A TERMS 

No formal degree of University is required for either of the course The candidate should, however, have deep interest in 
art. Admission to the courses is through interview which will be held In the last week of October, 1994. Feo9 for each course is 
Rs. 300/- and may be deposited In cash. 

Blank application form alongwith information brochure obtainable on cash payment of Rs. BA (Rupees eight only), can be 
had from the office of the Institute and the same, duty tilled in and affixed with photograph, may be sent by registered post or 
delivered personally, so as to reach the Registrar of toe Institute latest by 10th October, 1994. Classes shall begin from toe 3rd 
November. 1994 

REGISTRAR 

_davp 1151(4)94 _ 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
LIBRARY & INFORMATION SCIENCE 

1. Singh, Jai Prakash. Development of a model informa¬ 
tion retrieval system for Luer technology- Delhi. 

2. Srivastava, S S. Statistical information system for India. 
Jiwaji. Dr R Satyanarayana, Prof and Head, School of library and 
Information Science, Indira Gandhi National Open University, 
Maidan Garhi, New Delhi and Dr S M Tripathi, Prof and Head, 
Department of Library and information Science and Dean. Facul¬ 
ty of Arts, Jiwap University, Gwalior. 

3. Venugopal, M V. Cataloguing since Cutter : A topo¬ 
graphical and dialectical account of the theoretical and prac¬ 
tical development of art and science of bibliographic control. 
Jiwaji. Dr S M Tripathi, Prof and Head, Department of Library 
and Information Science and Dean, Faculty of Arts, Jiwaji Univer¬ 
sity, Gwalior. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1. Bandyupadhyay, Sumita. To study die personality pat¬ 
tern and nature of adjustment of the adolescents of working 
mothers. Calcutta. 

2. Makhania, Khu&hnuma Fall A comparative study of the 
adjustment and achievement level of the phyaically handi¬ 
capped and normal adolescenta. Gujarat. Dr (Mrs) K K Bhatt, 
School of Psychology, Philosophy and Education, Gujarat Uni¬ 
versity, Ahmedabad. 

3. Mallik, Padmaja. Influence of Women's home life on 
their work-life. Calcutta. 

4 Mathur, Babita R. A study of personality factors in patients 
with common eye diseases. Gujarat. Dr P H Rava], School of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Education, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad. 

. 5. Mehta, Nikhila Divyang. A non-traditional approach to 
marital adjustment among working and conventional cou¬ 
ples as a function of sex role orientation and marital locus of 
controL Gujarat. Dr B M Contractor, L & C Mehta Arts College, 
Ahmedabad. 

6. Nagaraju, K. A comparative study of agricultural pro- 
gressiveness in different districts of Tamil Nadu. Madras. Dr 
P Ananthakrishnan, Prof and Head, Department of Psychology, 
University of Madras, Madras. 

7. Sahoo, San tosh Kumar. Agonistic behaviour of rhesus 
monkeys. Macaw muUlt* and Hanuman langurs, PrubytU 
tntellua inShimla. HP. 

8. Samuel, Susan. Influence of television and video on the 
aggression level of adolescents. Madras. Dr P 
Ananthakrishnan, Prof and Head, Department of Psychology, 
University of Madras, Madras. 

9. Sharma, Reeta. A study of leadership styles, effective¬ 
ness and motivational correlates. Rourkee. 


10. Sunil Kumar. Level of aspiration, achievement motiva¬ 
tion and organisational climate as related to productivity in 
public and private sector enterprises. HP. 

11. Tabassum. A study of Influence of parental acceptance 
on depression, anxiety and self-confidence amongst Am hand¬ 
icapped. AMU. Prof (Mrs) Hamids Ahmad, Reader, Department 
of Psychology, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1. Ayub, K. Psycho-social study of male adolescent work¬ 
ers In the unorganised sector with special reference to Great¬ 
er Gwalior. Jiwaji. Dr (Mis) Usha Govila, Principal, K R G 
College, Gwalior. 

2. Dhal, Srinibas. Political socialisation of urban elites: A 
case study of Rourkela Steel City in Orissa. Sambalpur. Prof A 
P Padhi, Director, College Development Council Sambalpur Uni¬ 
versity, Jyoti Vihar, Burla. 

3. Girolkar, Shraddha. Kamkaji matayon ka ek 
aamajahaitriya adhyayan : Audyogik Nagar Korba mein. 
Ghasidas. Dr (Mrs) Damyanti Thakur, Lecturer, Govt Girls P C 
College, Bilaspur. 

4. Mukhia, Banani. Women and family in Bengali fiction 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. Jamia. 
Prot Mohini Anjum, Department of Sociology, Jamia Miliia 
Islamia, New Delhi. 

5. Saxena. Sangita. Shatpath Brahman kaleen samaj 
vyavaatha ka viahleahnatmak adhyayan. jiwaji. Dr R M 
Saxena, Department of Sociology, Govt Gandhi Degree College. 
Balaji Mihona, Bhind. 

6. Shrivastava, Anjana. Audyogik parivesh mein kamkaji 
mahilayon kee bhumikayen tatha apekshayen. Kavishankar 
Dr S K Shrivastava. Reader, School of Studies in Sociology. Pt 
Ravishankar Shukla University, Raipur. 

SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

1. Chella perianal, A. Changing patterns of economic end 
political structures in a Tamil Nadu village. Madras. Prof N 
Subba Reddy. 

2. Vinod Kumar. Kamar Janjati ka samajik minav 
shastriya adhyayan. Ravishankar. Dr <5m<) Manjuta Guha, 
Reader, School of Studies in Anthropology, Pt Ravishankar 
Shukla University, Raipur. 

SOCIAL WORK 

1. Uma Maheswari, P T. Impact of correctional 
programmes on female prisoners. Madras. Dr R Thiyagaraj. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

1. Acharyya, Subal Kumar. Administrative response to 
civic problems : A esse study of Bally Municipality in the 
District of Howrah. Burdwan. Prof S K Roy, Department of 
Political Science, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 
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2. Bhagat, Ritn, The Muslim League and die movement 
fax Pakistan, 1940-1946 with special reference .to Muslim 
Majority Provinces. JNU. Dr Uma Singh, Centre for South, Cen¬ 
tral, South East Asian and South West Pacific Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi. 

3. Chaudhary, Chitra. Public opinion In Soviet political 
system since 1977 Constitution. JNU. Prof Dt-vendra Kaushik, 
Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 

4. Jha, Sanjay Kumar. Reform in Hungary: A sodo-pollti- 
cal study. JNU. Dr Shashi Kant Jha, Centre for Soviet and East 
European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

\A ■ Khan, Azre. Indo-Bangladesh relations since 1972. 
AMU. Dr Mohammad Mehmood, Reader, Department of Politi¬ 
cal Sdenee, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 

6. Lalkima, La llama. Social welfare administration In 
Mfaoram, 1972-1990. Gauhafi. Dr V V Rao, Prof Emeritus, 
Cauhati University, Guwahati. 

7. Modi, Rekha. Dakshin Asia Sehyog Sangathan aur 
Bharat, 1985 se 1988. Jiwaji. Dr M P Modi, Department of 
Political Science, Govt P G College, Morena. 

8. Mukhopadhyay, Chandidas. Stigma of criminality on 
the Kharias of Purulia. Burdwan. Sri A Mitra, Reader, Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science. University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

9. Pathak, Pradccp. Nuclear disarmament aa a factor for 
world peace. Jiwaji. Dr N K Tiwari, Department of Political 
Sdenee, Govt Bhagwat Sahal College, Gwalior. 

10. Shnvastava, Ashoka. Bharatiya Sanaad aur Nyayapalika 
ke antrasambandhon In adhyayan : Maulik adhikaron ke 
vishesh sendarbh mein. Vikram. Dr (Mrs) Rashmi Shnvastava. 
Lecturer, Department of Political Sdenee, Vikram University, 
Ujjain. 

11. Tiwari. Dilip Kumar. Nili nirdeahak tatvon ke antragat 
panchayati Rajya vyavastha ka mulyankan: Madhya Pradesh 
ke vishesh sanderbh mein, 1985 se vartman kal tak. 
Barkatullah. Dr K G Shah, Prof, Department of Political Sdenee, 
SSL Jain College. Vidisha. 

12. Vagvan, Shanks rial. Jila nyayik praahasan ka vartman 
swaroop, trutiyan evam unite nirakaran ke aambhavit upaya: 
M P ke Jhabua Jile ke vishesh sandarbh mein ek rajnaitik 
adhyayan. Vikram. Dr O P Gupta, Reader, Department of Polit¬ 
ical Science, Govt College, Mandsaur. 

13. Verma, M S. lndo-German perspectives on develop¬ 
ment cooperation, 1969-1982. JNU. Prof H S Chopra, Centre for 
American and West European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity, New Delhi 

14. Zinat Are. Central state relation in India with special 
reference to Kerala and UP. Jamia. Prof Zahoor Mohammad 
Khan, Department of Political Science, Jamia Millia ialamia, New 
Delhi. 

ECONOMICS 

1. Al-Zubi, Naser Yousef. Price controls impact on profit¬ 
ability and growth of pharmaceutical firms in India. Gujarat 


Dr B C Thaker, S P Institute of Economics and Sodal Research, 
Ahmedabad. 

2. Bharadwaj, Kamal. Oiamhal Sambhag ke audyogik 
vikas mein Madhya Pradesh Audyogik Kendra Vikas Nigam, 
Gwalior kee bhumlka ka alochnatnaak adhyayan. Jiwaji. Dr S 
K Shukla, Department of Economics, Jiwaji University, Gwalior. 

3. ChatUrvedi, Manish. Role of lead bank scheme in the 
economic development of marginal and small farmers of 
Gwalior District Jiwaji. Dr S N Chaturvedi, Jiwaji Nagar, 
Gwalior. 

4. Das, Uma. A study of infant mortality in Kamrup Dis¬ 
trict In Assam since independence. Cauhati. Dr PCGoswami, 
Prof (Retd), Suwagpur, Rohabari, Guwahati. 

5. Desal Naishadh Kumar Vimochanrau. Investment 
behaviour of Life Insurance Companies in die United States: 
A historical, analytical and empirical overview. Kurukshetra. 

6. Canapathi, Rathod. An economic analysis of trade union 
movement with reference to cement industry in Gulbarga 
District of Karnataka. Gulbarga. Dr M S Kallur, Reader and 
Head, Department of Economics,Gulbarga University,Gulbarga. 

7. Culeria. Ka jendra Singh. Constraint analysis for increas¬ 
ing foodgrain production in Himachal Pradesh. H P Knshi. 
Dr T V Moorti, Department of Agricultural Economics, College of 
Agriculture, Palampur. 

8. Kanchan, Rajiv. Datia Jile mein Jila Sehkari Bhoomi 
Vikas Bank ka kriahi vikas per prabhav. Jiwaji. Dr R P S Rana, 
Reader, Department of Economics, Jiwaji University, Gwalior. 

9. Kandaswami, N. The financial management of a South 
Indian Temple : A case study of Pslsni Temple. Madras. Dr 
(Mrs) L Jayalakshmi. 

10. Kathia, Pradeep Kumar. Natural resource management: 
A case study of reservoir fisheries in Himachal Pradesh. Y S 
Parmar. Dr S C Towari, Department of Social Sciences, College of 
Forestry, Solan. 

11. Majumdar, Anjan. Some aspects of technological change 
in Indian agriculture. Calcutta. 

12. Md Ali Ashraf. Non-Government organisations, NGOS 
and rural poverty alleviation In Bangladesh : An analytical 
study of Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee and 
Comm ilia Proshika. Calcutta. 

13. Katti, Krishan Dev. Taxation of agriculture in Himachal 
Pradesh. HP. 

14. Sethi, Archana. Bharatiya miyamlt vyapar mein 
sanrachnatmak parivartan : M P ke sandarbh mein vishesh 
adhyayan. Vikram. Dr G C Khimsera, Reader, Department of 
Economics, Govt College, Mandsaur. 

15. Sunil Kumar. An evaluation of he performance of 
General Insurance Corporation of India with special refer¬ 
ence to die United Indian Insurance Company Limited. Bihar. 
Dr C K P Shahi, Department of Economics, Babasaheb Bhimrao 
Ambedkar Bihar University, Muzaffarpur. 

16. Tiwari, Ashwani Kumar. An economic analysis of small 
farmers in Madhya Pradesh. Ravishankar. Dr CS Mishra, Prof 
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and Head, School of Studies in Economics, PtRaviahankarShukla 
University, Raipur. 

17. Vaidya, Chander Shekhor. Resource use efficiency in 
field crop production across farm sice categories in different 
agro-dimatic zones in Himachal Pradesh. HP. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

1. Abbu, K. Housing policy In Tamil Nadu. Madras. Dr K 
Thandavan. 

i 

2. Had, Dileep Kumar. State control and supervision over 
municipal bodies in Orissa ; A case study of Sundargarh 
Municipality. Sambalpur. Prof A P Padlii, Director, College 
Development Council, Sambalpur University, Jyoti Vihar, Burle. 

3. Verma, Babu Ram. Civil Service In two states : A com¬ 
parative study of Haryana and Himachal Pradesh. HP. 

4. Verma, Laiq Ram. Human resources development in 
industrial sector In India with special reference to BHEL and 
Escorts. HP. 

5. Yenu&e, R The Congress Government and its adminis¬ 
tration in Tamil Nadu, 1952-1967. Madras. Dr R Thandavan. 

MILITARY STUDIES 

1. Gangwar, Nirpendra Singh. Bharatiya yuddhon kee 
achar samhita. Barkatullah. DrM YKlianwelkar, Department of 
Military Science, Motilal Vigyan Mahavidyalaya, Bhopal. 

2. Penakaruppu, M. Changing population of Assam and 
India's national security: A strategic study of a border state. 
Madras. Dr V Karuppaiyan, 

3. Surendra Singh. A comparative study of civil defence 
in Indie, Britain and America. Barkatullah. Dr M Y 
Khanwelkar, Department of Military Science, Motilal Vigyan 
Mahavidyalaya, BhopaL 

EDUCATION 

1. Dabhi, Kamila ben Bhanabhai. An investigation into the 
impact of metalinguistic abilities upon the reading of first 
grade children. Gujarat. Dr B M Modi, Prakash Education Col¬ 
lege, Ahmedabad. 

2. Hema. Developing value judgement of secondary 
school students for future values of die year 2005 A D through 
VAM. Devi Ahilya. Dr B K Pasiu, Department of Education, Devi 
Ahitya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore. 

3. Jam, Narain Das. A biographical study of the character¬ 
istics of the National Awardee Teachere with special refer¬ 
ence to personal, social and professional variables. 
Barkatullah. Dr D C Upreti, Reader, Department of Education, 
Regional College of Education, BhopaL 

4. Joseph, Philip. Approaches to management of educa¬ 
tion : A comparative study of John Dewey and Mahatma 
Gandhi. Madras. Dr D Raja Ganesan, Reader, Department of 
Education, University of Madras, Madras. 

5. Lalitha, Y R. A study of creativity in relation to teach¬ 
ing competency of B Ed teacher trainees studying in few B Ed 
colleges of education of Bangalore University. Bangalore. Dr 
D Shivappa, No 1266 'Vidyaniketan' Housing Board Colony, 
Vijayanagar North, Bangalore. 

6. Maiti, Nimaichand. An academic and professional pro¬ 
file of university teachers in West Bengal. Calcutta. 


7. Nath. Premada Bora. A critical study of the organisation 
and administration of library services in Kamrup District 
and its impact on adult education. Gauhati. Dr L Das, Prof 
(Retd), Rajgarh Road, Chandmari, Gu waits ti. 

B. Nautiyal, Yugeshwar Prasad. A study of sodo-demo- 
graphic and psychological variables of destitute home ado¬ 
lescent students. HP. 

9. Suera, Covindbhai Sukaji. Contribution of the tribal 
sub-plan in the education of adivasis of Sabarkantha District. 
Gujarat. Dr (Mrs) Y F Patel, Smt M N K Dalai Education College, 
EUisbridge, Ahmedabad. 

10. Vaz, Leons Wilfred. Investigation of selected 
anthropometric characteristics and physical fitness compo¬ 
nents as predictors of performance in Judo. Jiwaji. DrKajcndra 
Singh, Director, Department of Physics 1 Education, Juvaji Univer¬ 
sity, Gwalior. 

COMMERCE 

1. Agrawal, Yogita. Jiwaji Vishwavidyalaya, Gwalior mein 
vitt prabandhan, varsh 1985 se 92 tak. liwaji. Dr Surendra 
Mahcshwari, Department of Commerce, Madhn Y1 a ha vulva lava, 
Gwalior. 

2. Bandyopadhyay, Debasu>h. Implementation of the lead 
bank schema in the district of Hooghiy, West Bengal: A case 
Study. Burdwan. Prof A Mallik, Department »it Commerce, 
University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

3 . Bhlisle. Ram Kao. Vidisha Jile mein laghu udyogon ka 
adhyayan. Barkatullah. Dr P C Jain, Department of Applied 
Economics, and Business Management, SSL Jain College, Vidisha. 

4. Chandra, Keva. Dividend policy in the Indian jute in¬ 
dustry : An empirical analysis. Calcutta 

5. Ghosh, Ssntanu Kumar Financial management deci¬ 
sions : The Indian scene. Burdwan. Prof A Mallik, Department 
of Commerce, University of Burdwan. Burdwan. 

6. Iqbal Sayeed. Performance appraisal of the Bihar State 
Road Transport Corporation. BSRTC : A comparative study 
with the Uttar Pradesh State Road Transport Corporation, 
UPSRTC. AMU. Prof Nafees Baig, Department of Commerce, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 

7. Karmakar, Madhusudan. Shire price volatility and effi¬ 
cient market hypothesis : An analysis of Indian experiences. 
NBU. 

8. Lele, Madhuri Prideep. Jilhastariya niyojan : Nagpur 
Jllhayancha vlshesh abhyas, ksl 1974 te 1991. Nagpur Dr 
Vi|sy Upgade, Reader and Head, Department of Commerce, Shn 
Binzani Nagar Mahavidyalaya, Nagpur. 

9. Parmnr, Jai Singh. Industrial relation in public sector: 
A case study of Himachal Road Transport Corporation. HP. 

10. Patel, Medan Lai. Madhya Pradesh ke arthik vikas mein 
Ekikrit Grameen Vikas Karyskram evam anya grameen vikas 
karyakramon ka tulnatmak adhyayan ; Jabalpur Jile ke 
vUheshsandarbhmein. Durgawati. DrC NShukla. Mahakoslial 
Arts, and Commerce College, Jabalpur 

11 Shah, Pareslikumar Popatlal. Costing system for the 
electronics Industries, telecommunication and computers. 

(Cniitd oie pagr . 16 ) 
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Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(Department of Education) 

ES - 4 Section 


NEHRU CENTENARY BRITISH FELLOWSHIPS 1995-96 

L . * r, n lrtW fr<>m A -0 ** “ P 1 ** Pto«r I" the format fhw below tor the award of 16 (Hfleei), Nehru CeMmary Brttih Fdtowsbips tor the year IMS- 

96 “*"* frpm 1,1 (Mtba 1995 tor “F“ *■“*«**«•"» to the United Itegdem. The* itfntortttpafftfnnNpi Ml b» chared to the foBowtog subject-fields; 

1. Fcoaorniei t Energy Coenerrelon 

3. Eagtah Language 4 wirnatloniJ R«i»on 

5. SMI Buttom DraKprrant 

1 nm * C * WlwWp>ff < . lll)Whlt B n ,0f W research nwtirt. march BBacmnents (todudag postdoctoral attachments) and work retold ttKhnarts. (6) Pft.Hi. 
todwtoa re tlglbto tor Oh taloweNps hto toptotwra «n encouraged from non-academics partlcutaily working to rawvm finds. 

HI. DURATION : Genera* om yw tor (a) atom ato tnrm years for (ft) atom. AppRcabon* tor om year words ara part euiarty welcome a only • small proport on of awards 
to My year tot ft* tor throe ysir Ph.Ba. Aw Sort ora an tow weleom# tor shortar periods tor study attachments so work retotd proieas. 

IV. MINIMUM OUAUffCATIONS : LtaHomy good academic record with Rut on Master’s itograt In the subjeta-fleto selected or to a re Mid laid tor studies leadtog to doctoral 
degm and tor post-doctoral eludes. The canddatos mint tan completed tertiary educatte Id Eogtttl mad urn. 

V. VMJC Of SCHQlARSHIftFELLQWSHIP: SctatonMpsffeloMNps cow economy dm ar-panage (both waye) to scholar only. has, adequate mtooiananca and other sUomacn. 

VI. AGE : Caftddatts short not be above 34 ytai* of age as oa 30.8.1M4. La., thoae who were bora uner than 1.10.1860 are oot e*>Ma to wiy. Presence MR, tower, 
to gtoen to cendctots mo are totow the age of 30 yeare. Tha wper age Unit my be retired by two years to the case of SC/ST cnddetre. 

VII. LAST DATE FON THE SUBMISSION OF APPLICATION : AppleaBoa on pbto paper (In the format given below) eiengwtth the required documents (etteated coplea of all cartlcatee/ 
dagreaMDipitiiM have to to toadied) should reach the Ltodar Becretuy (£6-4 Garten), Extern) SctotoreNpe OhMon, Mtetotry of Human Rcaoures Devetopmmt (Department 
of Eductoon), A1/W3, Curare tend Barretos, KMurto GsmM Marg, Mew DeM - 110001 tatnt by iO.tO.1BB4. 

VIII. IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS : 

1 A eanddtoe may apply lor only one subject of Me or her chorea. 

2. TMce tto number of nomhuftons are Invited by donoi country egwwt me KUial number otechotantops to be swarded by them. Tha final sdec&on rests aflft the dour Government. 

3. NoflMtoM of e aaddtoi by Soverwmwd of India does not guarantee telethon or placement to the donor country. The donor country will mala lb own seisedce out of tM 
nonewees recormnsuded. 

4. Mere fuMtowni ot minimum requirements ns bid dawn to the advertisement does not quMfy a candidate tor totenrfew. Interview letters are sent only to a ■ mired number ot 
canddaus after their NXtfcfllom era oammad by the Selecton CorurtttM of Ever*. 

5. AppioMen mwt be accompnied by aaaeted coptos ot ah certificates regarding date of tarth, dptomas, degrees, maria sheet In respect of all the erenlntoons posed etongwtti 
om copy of recently taken p«spor sin photograph with ergruturt thereon (to be pasted on tt* eppleatton form.) {Certificate* should be toested by tha competent atfhcrtty. 
SeU-rtestud ctrtlftcatea Mil not be accepted). 

6 Caiddtoes MU hM already been abroad tor studaArdnfngfepecliBttoan tolar on ScholenNps or on their own, for a period availing six months ere tl^ft to appty It 
they hwe been to tort tor i( least two consecutive yan after returning from ibrnaL 

7. CwtotoM who ere abroad, wti. if called tor toterwew, law to travel a tMr om enures. Sewered enefflhfcs MR be required to necute i bond with i surety, to return 
to Me immarttaly oa compMon of tratolngftlixSts, itongwffii other oondUtons lecindng stay in Indie tor two yon. 

L to me of anddaai qntoiyino from untareitesAoiniAoes wreoi do not give dam or Owtlofi. requirementi m leu of let can would be 60% mole. Wham grades are 
ewantod, tha emKdnei ara required to femeti sod percentage el amto and todiorta tM CMvereioa formula. 

9. Cincldatis MR be Kwcud to haw kith lowwiidce oi inti and oftht donor counuy. 

10. Candrtotos who ire empioyed mat apply tbrough thalr Employin. Cm*dates belonging to the All India Sendee etc. should send theli applcsUom through their Cadre Controlling 
Aomotfly- (No ObfiaoB Cenfflcwe from eoqjtoyer should mvuuhty be eutmfltari at the tone of mtaiyew. taung which they Mil not be allowed to appear tor totsrwew.) 

11. CaaMtore letontfng to Sc/ST community, mwt attach an ittoetnd copy of cerMctoes Bom tha compstiM authority, l.a. Fret Ckae Migbtnto (BD.MjDistrtet MagMntMColeGtor). 

12. WNie to toctong the period ot stay abroad, candidates should maaOon the specific dates. 

13. Ai these tehotoiNpjffeBoisliipi are altered Foreign BovernmeM, appfetoons should be submitted to Enoftsh. 

14. Appkattoni to evb)ac( M*ds otter than those specified * the adveitaemanl MR not be cortodared. 

15. Canddatos, who do not possess the requtofta quMIcadm teed not apply. 

16. CandMee mwt torntoh a daai and predte progrernmaolstudyiraeardi (mnintum 500 words) fwtifying UM thdr atudy/mearW can be earned out In UnBad Ktogdnm. Candtoilei 
are advised to dsicrfbe thdr research propmab careftdy as these MR be s prinwy conslderMoo to Mlecbon. 

17. toae«told i appBcMows and RiplcnMM received Me after the rtpuMed date MR not be considered and no correspondence MN be antortitoed. 

16. Dneumanto eubmtttod etongwtth the applttfon Mil not be returned. Hence, cendddes we sdwsed to sort onty itteetod copies of the carttfciMa. 

19. C —u lBB In m font MR be a dtequitlcetto*. 

20. to cate no fMtrvfev Idtor It recaived by e card dale iqjto 31st December, 1994, It may be presumed the! befthe has not been selected. No correspondence to Wi regard Mil 

be wWeitdned. 

21. The desMien of the SatoeBw ComndBM aM ta ami. No RapnetMoM in ttde regard Ml be entartdwed. 

■JL: NO AffliCATION FORMS JVC SINVUED BY THIS MNSTRY. 1 
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HOT! : BEFORE FILLING UP THE APPUCATION, CMDUMTES ARE ADVISE) TO GO THROUGH THE MSTRUCT1QUS GANGWAY. 

PROFORMA FOR APPUCATWH 

t feme of tte SdndnMp Schwa : 

2. Sabjett: 

{kdtot ny om of At aubfets grtw la the sdvanfsemat}. 

3. (I) Ham & Tetapbou No. flf ■»*) to Mtt mur wnii fun memo ttras : 

SftnlMffliMitoDr. 

(k) Ful moh of FHfarAiotlar/GuirdUn 
(Not* : Cndibta ray un Me or mart of those u iWr opto), 
p) Martial Stnw : 

A. one of Witt aid the State to wMcfi the anftfea belongs {Curtate regirdug proof of ap to be aMart). 

6. Warner i member of SQ5T : (II so, gha fun pttculn. Endow rerfftan to/ skmed by lit Ctas tagttnae). 

6. Academic record starting from High SeftooWgher Secondary. (Aflated photostat copies of eertf*cates to he Htadad). 


Name of the 

Eamtoakn 

Yew of 

DhfehNX 

%g* of 

Butywa 

llnwrrty/ 

passed 

preeiag 

CUB wtth 

nurta 

Man 

Bowtawk. 



poenoo. 

olnstwl 





If to* 

MdpoNBoa. 

If mf. 



RECENT PASSPORT SIZE PHOTOGRAPH 
DULY SIGNED AND (NAME SHOULD BE GIV¬ 
EN IN CAPITAL LETTERS) TO BE PASTED 
HERE. WITHOUT PHOTO APPLICATION 
WILL BE TREATED AS INCOMPLETE. 


'In case no dhMonfctaes Is martM and only (pttog Is done the conversion form* adopted ray be nwdoned. 

7. Details of professiotttiracacal nmmg and meudi nmenence. tpedfttog the period atd renter of ppm pubuned, pnrecia empioyraert, if ■*, w*h nm md Mtn 
of the enployir, nttti dm of employment. 

B. NMre of the prasea empioynaw am dm of eswtm n u a i. i fet g aa on nd m nura a eddna of me etployer. 

fl. Nam, deslOMlan and iddrea of to referees who ire tartar wHh the work of the scholar (MB: Canckhea caM for MinMw vdl tm to bring wm lam tta omnM 
of both me referees). 

10. Haw you been abroad? If so, glw fuH partaken of da country and Ha year A date of return to Mi. 

If. Proposed programme of sludy/ResearcMnMng, specifying 
(1) Da walk al present engaged In. 

01) nature A programme of studyftaiaircMiaMflg desired. 

(H) future ptaaftrospecU after the proponed tfiafettosaraMiiMag; nd 
(It) tow are mew reMad to the adwnrenwd of logwtadgi&leaa nd Technology In Mil 
Ptaos : SIGNATURE OF THE CANDIDATE 

Data: 

- , . tap 51 Wirt*- 

Theses of the Month 

(Contd. from page 34) 


12. Shamsher Singh. Problems and prospects of growth of 
sericulture in Hlmedul Pradesh. HP. 

13. Sheeba Manzoor. An epprsisal of managerial perfor¬ 
mance of Oil and Natural Gas Commission. AMU. Prof 
Nafees Baig, Department of Commerce, Aligarh Muslim Univer¬ 
sity, Aligarh. 

14. Sylvanus, Uwah Alozie. Human resource development 
In nationalised banks in India, 1979-1985. Nagpur. Dr S V 
Khandewale, Department of Economics, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. 

15. Verma, Ramnaval, Bastsr Saznbhag mein vipsnan ke 
kshetra mein prachalit arthik aniyamittayon lea 
viahleshnatmak adhyayan ; Deergha kaleen sambhavnayon 
evam Budharon ke prtprekshya mein. Ravishankar. Dr D K 
Pathak, Co-ordinator, National Service Scheme, Pt Ravishankar 
Shukla University, Raipur. 

HOME SCIENCE 

1. Bhaigava, Monica. Study of nutritional status of tribal* 
of Sidhi and Shahdol Districts. Barkatullah. Dr M P Dwivedi, 
33-M1G Satgum Complex, Berasia Road, BhopaL 

2. David, Alka. Uchch gamajik arthik star kee kamkaji va 
alaiwkaji matayon ke ldshove balikayon ke atma pratyaya 
tatha upalabdhl abhiprerna ka tulnatmak adhyayan. 


DurgawatL Dr (Smt) K Bhatare, Prof, Hawabagh Women's Col¬ 
lege, Jabalpur. 

MANAGEMENT 

1. Basu, Otandan Kumar. The post training vocational 
success In TRYSEM- trained rural youth in Burdwan District, 
West Bengal: A study in psycho-sodal variables. Burdwan. 
Dr S K Sengupta, Reader, Department of Business Administra¬ 
tion, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

2. Dardi, Jai Dev. Management of working capital in Cen¬ 
tral India Machinery Manufacturing Company Limited, 
dMMCO^rom 1975 to 1985. Jiwaji. Dr J C Varehney, Reader, 
Department of Commerce, Jiwaji University, Gwalior. 

3. Rathnam, V G. An analysis of formulation of action 
plans for managing competition in Indian industries. Banga¬ 
lore. Dr K Aswathappa, Department of Commerce and Manage¬ 
ment, Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

4. Sandri, Prem. Success of entrepreneurship develop¬ 
ment programmes: An evaluative study. Osmania. 

5. Srivasta v, Avinash Kumar. Study of organisational cli¬ 
mate, role stress and coping strategy amongst public sector 
executives. Bangalore. Dr K Aswathappa, Department of Com¬ 
merce and Management, Bangalore University, Bangalore. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CARMEL COLLEGE OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE fc COMMERCE 
FOR WOMEN 

NUVEM, SALCETTE-GOA. 403604 

Applications with full bio-data are 
invited for the following posts so as to 
reach the Principal within 15 days from 
the date of publication of this advertise¬ 
ment for the year 1994-95 

Applications must be accompanied 
by certified copies of marksheets of all the 
examinations from 5SC onwards. Those 
already employed, shall forward their ap¬ 
plications through proper channel and 
shall account for breaks if any in their ac¬ 
ademic career 

l CATEGORY OF POSTS: OPEN 

Full-time Lecturer in Computer 
Awareness -1 Post 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

a) M E./M.Tech in Computer Sci¬ 
ence or Electronics with 55% marks and 
good academic record. 

OR 

b) M.C.A or M.Sc in Computer Sci¬ 
ence or Electronics with 55% marks and 
good academic record. 

OR 

c) M.Sc Statistics or Mathematics 
with 55% marks and good academic 
record with exposure to Computer Sci¬ 
ence 

Candidates applying for Lecturer's 
post must have passed the Eligibility test 
for Lectureship conducted by die UGC, 
CSIR or similar test accredited by the 
UGC. However, if such candidates are 
not available or found suitable, general 
category candidate will be appointed on 
temporary basis and the appointment 
will not be confirmed till the candidate 
passes the National Eligibility Test 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 2200-75-2500-100- 
4000 plus admissible allowances as per 
rules. 

Terms end conditions of service are 
those laid down by the Goa University/ 
Directorate of Education, Goa, and other 
competent Authorities. 

Sr. M. Rosaline AC. 

PRINCIPAL 


♦i^Pf <;til’ll; 

*>*ii«p : -1 TTT«H/MqtiRf^/94/ 

10197 fam : 13 - 9-94 

f<J*qfaaiold fasinw TftSIT 
3/94 fcrfa 12-7-94 *TRT 
frte t^f q* srtfcr 

Mfoi qq^ M ftw 31-8-94 
cT4> ^ | \jq^fqrf 

q^f tg arcmaff aw arrfcq 

qq f&tte 30 1994 
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SHRI GURUDEO AYURVED 
COLLEGE 
Gurukunj Ashram 
Diatt. Amravati 

WANTED 

Applications arc i nvit e d for die follow¬ 
ing posts 

1) Professor for the Deptt. of 
Saahita and Siddhant: Reserve for S.C 
(Qlrdtbne) 

2) Profeaaor for the Deptt. of 
Raeaahastra: Open 

3) Professor for the Daptt. of 
Kayachikltsa: Open 

4) Lecturer for tho Daptt. of 
Sharirrachana : Reserve for S.T. {Und 
time) 

1. Qualification and Experience: As per 
C.C.LM. 5c Govt Rules. 

2. Pay Scnla: As per UGC/Govt Rules. 

3. Mode of Applicati on s: 

(I) Application on plain paper with 
complete Bio-data giving details 
of Qualifications & experience 
alongwith true copies of testimo¬ 
nial should reach the under¬ 
signed on or before 6/10/94. 


Send postal order of Rs. 10/- 
alongwith Application. 

(ID The candidate will hdve to ap¬ 
pear for interview at his own cost 
alongwith all original certifi¬ 
cates. 

Oil) The in-service candidates (other 
than of own institution) should 
submit their applications 
through proper channel along¬ 
with ‘NO OBJECTION’ certifi¬ 
cate from the employer. 

On non-availebility of suitable B.C. 
candidates, the post will be filled in from 
open catagory candidates purely on 
temporary basis as per provisions of 
Amravati University Direction No. 2 of 
1990. 

Note : The candidates who had ap¬ 
plied before 1-8-94, need not apply again. 

Shri S.H. Chavan 
SARVADHIKARI 
A.B. Shri Gurudeo Sevamandal 

Gurukunj Ashram, Distt. Amravati 

P.P. Palekar 
PRINCIPAL 


Devi Shreevani Education 
Society's 

MAHADEVRAO SALGAOCAR 
COLLEGE OF LAW 
Miramar, 

P.O. Caranxalem, Goa 
(Affiliated to Goa University) 


Applications are invited for one post 
of Full-time Lecturer in Law in the pay 
scale of Rs. 2200-75-2800-EB-1004000. 

Qualifications : Good academic 
record with at! east 55% marks or an 
equivalent grade at Master's Degree in 
Law. 


Candidates besides fulfilling the 
above qualifications should have cleared 
the eligibility test for Lecturers A full¬ 
time Lecturer is not peunified to practise 


Law. 

In addition to pay, allow* 
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be paid according to the rules of Coa Uni¬ 
versity and Goa Government 

Applications with full bio-data ac¬ 
companied by copies of certificates and 
statement of marks right from S5C exami¬ 
nation must reach the Principal within 15 
days from die date of publication of this 
'advertisement Candidates who are al¬ 
ready employed shall send their applica¬ 
tions through proper channel. 

PRINCIPAL 


AL-AMEEN COLLEGE 

Edathala, Aluva 
WANTED 

Lecturer in Commerce - Open Merit 

Part-time Law Lecturer in Com¬ 
merce - Open Merit 

Lecturer in Hindi - Open Merit (Sub¬ 
ject to concurrence from D.C.E.) 

Age and Qualification - As per 
rules of the Mahatma Gandhi University 
and the Government of Kerala. 

Apply to the Principal within 30 
days of this notification. 

Application form can be had from 
the College Office on payment of Rs. 507- 
in person or Rs. 60/-by D.D. or M.O. 

PRINCIPAL 


DEMPO CHARITIES TRUST 
Dempo House, CampaL PanajL 
Goa-403 001 

Applications are invited for the 
post of 

PRINCIPAL 

of 

SRINIVASSA SINAI DEMPO COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 6 ECONOMICS 
(Affiliated to University of Goa) 
Altioho, PanajL Coa. 

Minimum Qualifications: Minimum ten 
years of approved teaching experience as 
a Lecturer at Undergraduate/Postgradu¬ 
ate level 

Scale of Pay : 3700-125-4950-150-5700 

■v 


plus admissible allowances as per Goa 
Government rules. 

Date of Joining : March 01,1995. 

Application should contain the in¬ 
formation on the following points : Full 
Name, Date of Birth, Designation of the 
post held. Academic Qualifications, 
Teaching and Administrative Experience, 
List of Papers written/read in the Semi- 
nars/Conferences etc. 

Application alongwith copies of 
statements of Marks secured at: 


(iii) B.Com./B.A. 

(iv) M.Com./M.A. Examination 

2. Xerox copy of any higher degree 

secured. 

3. Certified xerox copy of approval 
granted by the University at the time of 
appointment in the affiliated Colleges. 

4. Experience Certificate. 

Application should be sent through 
proper channel within 20 days of publi¬ 
cation of this Advertisement. 


1. Ci) S.S.C. 

(ii) Intermediate/H.SS.C.E. 


TRUSTEE 


DEPARTMENT OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 
KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY, KURUKSHETRA 


ADMISSION NOTICE 

AppicaUons are Invited for the folowtng Correspondence courses lor one year duration. 

(1) Dip. in Lib. k Inf. Sc. (170 Seata) 

Eligibility Matrfc/Hr. Sec 0+2. Should be working ri Lbraries/ Information Centres etc. Female 
candidates are exempted from the requirement of experience. Medium: Hindi 

(2) B. Lib k Inf. Sc. (7S State) 

Eligibility: Bachelor's Degree with 5 years experience hi the profession. Thecandldales who have 
passed Dp. In Ub. & Inf. Sc. are exempted from the requirement of experience. Medium: En(£sh 

(3) M. Lib. k Inf. Sc. (25 Seata): 

Eligibility - B Li) & Inf. Sc. wlh 5 years experience In (he profession. 

Merflum: Engfish 

(4) P.G. Dip. In Computer Applications (100 Seats) 

Eligibility: Bachelor's Degree. Medium: English 

For course 8 at Sr. No. 1 to 3, the seats wi bellied up on'First Come First Served baste' whfe for 
Sr No. 4 on merit basts 

Last Date: 16.10.1994 with lata fee of Re. 200/- 

The other comas available through Department of Distance Eckrcation lor which dates with late 
fee have not been over are as under 

(A) BAVB Com Part -1 - ElgtoWy • 10 ♦ 2 Exam. 

(B) Bachelor ot General Uws (2 Year) 

(c) MA Engteh. HtndL Sanskrit, Punjabi, Pol Sc. Pub. Adm.. Economics, History and 
Mathematics (2 year) 

(D) Post-Graduate Diploma In : 

(l) Company Law (1 Year) 

(I) Tour & Travel Management (1 Year) 

(H) Joumedtem & Maes Communication <1 Year) 

(Iv) Marketing Management (2 Year) 

Eligibility: (For B to D) ■ Bachelor's Degree 

(E) B£d EUgMHty : Bachelor's Degree. Mate Canddates should have two years' teaching 
experience. 

(F) M.EdEHgMfty: B.EdDe^ee. MateeandkJates shoiddhave erne yearteaching experience 

For courses other Own B-Ed/M-Ed the Prospectus with forms can be obtained from the 
Manager (PAP), Kurukshetra Unfvemiy, Kurukshetra by remitting to Wm a sum of Rs. 4(V- 
through Bank Draw FOs drawn In favour of Registrar, KunAshetra Untassty. For B-Ed/ 
** M.Ed. a sum of Rs. 110/- should be remitted. Canddates should sand two address sips wtt 
thek request forth* supply of Prospectus, hdfcaftig cleartylhe name of (he course. 

DIRECTOR 
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